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The Regional Business Outlook | 
7 
2,973,776 sq. mi., 130,000,000 people: an ever-changing mass market \ 
with an industrial diversity found in no other contiguous area in the 
world — from cloaks and suits in New York to canning in California, 
steel in Pittsburgh, dairying in Minnesota, and cotton in Texas. 
Each region with its own changing trends which make the difference 
between profitable and unprofitable markets. And, for executives 
to whom these diversities are vitally important, Business Week 
launches The Regional Business Outlook — this week on page 10. 
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Read How Pueblo, ay 

Colorado, Jumped Up Its Delivery : Thi 

of Water a Million Gallons a Day . . . at No Extra | THIS NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS CENTRIFUGAL P gional 

h he 20-ye d pur ket, Is 

Cost for Power! Find Out How You Can Make ind, "yet it delivers 2 million gullees of water more pc al nile 

3 . agner, ater Works Supe ende of Pr Ste 

Important Savings . . . by Modernizing with Allis- | A_3-, Wagner, Water. Works Superintendent of, Pu = 

Chalmers . . . the Equipment that Pays for Itself! Siichidiatediteleiaaliaieaad pe 

spond 

Here are facts that tell you their unit with a new, up-to-date Allis- | ment with the two-fold engine Its 

bd . . . . ‘ trom 

own story ... facts that should Chalmers Centrifugal Pump... ing aim of providing machi jhe 4 

make you ask yourself if YOU are And when he hooked up that that will produce more at! eed 

getting modern efficiencies and new pump and examined the me- cost! Allis-Chalmers equipm sini 

lowestcostsfromyourequipment! ter. ... he found he was getting is everywhere helping to cut - t 

. . . ’ eter 

Twenty years ago, in Pueblo, a million more gallons of water erating costs... reduce overhq} |... 

Colorado, a pump was installed . every day ... with the same . make workers’ jobs easier Wi 

... at that time the most ad- horsepower—and he was getting increase efficiencies and prof 8 

vanced, most efficient pumping it at no extra cost! Find out the facts today a cig 

M4 4 . . . e yusin 

equipment on the market. Since Produce More at Less Cost! getting the right kind of equ Quy 

then, this pump has done its job - That's why modernization is so ment for your work. In the Al Busi 

well, delivering water at a rea- important! And that’s why, if Chalmers district office near y “Wh 
sonable cost. you are now using old equipment _ is a trained engineer with int 

But to A. H. Wagner, Public of any kind, it will pay you to esting and important — aii 


Water Works Superintendent, 
this was not enough. He believed 
that modern equipment would 
give better results. In the fall of 
1938, he replaced the 20-year old 


PRODUCTS ERGIREERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines - Blowers and Compressors 

+ Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment - 
Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 


ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 


Machinery 


* Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 


learn the Allis-Chalmers modern- 
ization story ... how to make im- 
portant savings! 

For over 90 years Allis-Chalmers 
has been making industrial equip- 


ance facts that you should 

Get in touch with him. Learn hi 
much you can save... what All 
Chalmers can do for y you.. 
the equipment that pays for its¢ 
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First QUESTION before the meeting of 
hus minds that takes place each 
al vhen Business Week is opened 
on the executive desks of America is, 
“What’s the business outlook?” For 
vears readers have turned for the answer 
unck the familiar heading “The Business 
Outlook” right up at the beginning of 
our general news section. Starting this 
week, they'll turn to a more complete 
and more sharply defined answer as 
Business Week supplements its na- 
tional business outlook by a Regional 
Business Outlook (page 10). 

The Regional Outlook will report and 
interpret significant changes in business 
in each of the country’s Federal Re- 
serve districts, covering all 12 districts 
in a rotating series of three each week. 
How they'll be split up can be quickly 
seen from the map on this week’s cover 
in which each weekly group of districts 
appears in a different color—the Aug. 5 
group, comprising the Boston, St. Louis, 
and Dallas districts, in red. 

This new service, emphasizing the re- 
gional differences in the national mar- 
ket, is the product of long preparation, 
n-the-spot studies by Business Week's 
Staff Economist and Statistical Depart- 
nent, the organization of a special net- 

rk of Regional Outlook corre- 
spondents, 
| enoir Its job will be to report the outlook 
from your own front door in terms of 
nacniy the business vou talk with your neigh- 
re at | bors; to compare it with the national 

wuitlook: to spot those divergent regional 
ulpm f trends and changing regional opportuni- 
to cut ties that should guide the national mar- 
keter in the swift disposal of his selling 

: trength to his best profit advantage. 
easier With our weekly news and monthly 
round-up of the Canadian business sit- 
+" uation, with our weekly reports on for- 
eign markets, and with the drama of 
business change that spreads all through 











‘ e UW . . 
every Business Week, the Regional 
‘ Ay ° ° 
tne A: Business Outlook takes its place in 
near | answering that all-important question, 
, . “Where's business?” 
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is made to stay in 
service longer at 
lower cost 





@ There's a great sense of satisfaction in knowing that HEWITT 
Hose is on the job. For factory study after study shows that no 
other hose excels HEWITT in helping to keep your operating costs 
‘way down. “Longer wear at lower cost” comes from features 
which are built into HEWITT hose by the finest craftsmen in the 
rubber industry. If you have a job that’s hard on any type of 
hose, talk it over with a HEWITT distributor at your convenience. 
He'll tell you how HEWITT hose can probably save you money. 


1859 ore a teins 1989 





RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOSE © CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION SELTS © PACKING 


HEWITT distributors ore listed in the classified telephone directories of industri! centers under Rubber Goods or Belting” 


























SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
IN NEW YORK STATE... 
‘The World’ Varket"’ 
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tively 


simple for weg pick 
up close credit in- . 
formation on prospec 
tive dealers —. 
anywhere in New on 
State. We just as 
the Marine Midland | 
Trust Company here in 
New York to get it 
for us. 1 feel free 
to do this because 
we bank with thea. 





"It's compara 





> Treasurers and Credit Managers 
of many companies follow this 
practice. They take advantage of 
the fact that there are Marine 
Midland Banks in 36 cities and 
towns throughout New York State. 
We will be glad to give you infor- 
mation on how we can serve you. 


The 
Marine Midland 


Trust Company 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
& 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Making Money 


ProsperRInG BY AMERICAN and foreign ar- 

mament orders, Curtiss Propeller Divi- 
| sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corp., Clifton, 
| N.J., will expand its plant and manufac- 
| turing facilities 50%, to 100,000 square 
feet. 

Lever Bros., Ltd., Toronto, is building 
a three-story addition to its plant, spend- 
ing $300,000. 

And Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. an- 

nounces a $1,700,000 modernization pro- 
gram for its No. 4 works at Ford City, Pa. 
What's New? 
NEW SUN-GLASSES, designed by Howard 
Ketcham for the Shuron Optical Co., 
Geneva, N. Y., have a variety of shapes, 
to flatter every type of face; and the 
frames are made of flexible Pyralin, so 
that the bather or skier may adjust the 
shape of the ear supports. 

To show a customer how a set of furni- 
ture will look in the home, Kroehler Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has introduced a device by 








which the color combinations of furniture 
and background are thrown into a 
shadow box when dials are turned .. . 
There are three dials, for furniture, floor, 
and wall, and there are seven colors for 
each of these, so that you can turn the 
dials and get 343 
binations. 


Adhibitions 


SPONSORED VAUDEVILLE is being tried out 
in Jersey City, where the Colony Theater, 
a movie house, has made a_ 10-week 
contract with the Public Furniture & Out- 
fitters Co., of Union City, which agrees 
to pay for a five-act stage show every 
Friday night, in return for all-week ad- 
vertising in the form of trailer plugs and 
lobby posters. 

“Tea Peps You Up” and “Tea Costs 
Less Than 4¢ a Cup” will be among the 
themes in the 1939-40 advertising drive 
of the Tea Bureau, Inc. ; 

Consolidated Edison Co., N. Y., has 
signed a new contract with National 
Premium Pay Envelopes Corp. and will 
use advertising pay-envelopes to support 
its impending newspaper campaign on a 
special offer of electric irons. 


possible color com- 





Auto 


NOBODY WHO NEEDS DATA on the automo- 
tive industry should overlook the 21st an- 
nual edition of “Automobile Facts and 
Figures,” a 96-page treasury of informa- 
tion just published by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn., 366 Madison Ave. 


the Automotive Safety Foundation, same 
address, has issued a 24-page pamphlet, 
“Standard Highway Safety Program for 
States,” containing “a working program 





to increase traffic efficiency a: 
accidents.” 


Our Times 


IN NEWSPAPERS and on the air \ 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston 
promoted “Pay Your Doctor We: 
gesting that patients pay their p 

and dentists by borrowing mon 
bank’s monthly payment plan 

Spence Engineering Co., New 
bought the Rider-Ericsson Engine | 
tory, Walden, N. Y., where John | 
designed the warship Monitor to | 
Merrimac during the Civil War. 

Grey Advertising Agency p 
Grey Matter, a semi-monthly n 
dise news bulletin, and Retail Grey Ma 
ter, a monthly bulletin for depart 
stores; and its employees issue a ) 
paper, Our Own Grey Matter, w) 
just celebrated its first anniversa 


Sales Strut 


MANUFACTURERS OF RESTAURAN' 
ment, the Associated Restaurants of 
Portland, Ore., and the Portland 
school system jointly operate a 

rant school, which last week gradua 
its first class of chefs, trained to « 
with the latest kitchen devices . . . Thy 
chefs’ course lasts six months, th 
resses’ course four months. 

Weco Products Co., Chicago, says | 
in seven months it has sold more t 
7,000,000 of its new Miracle-Tuft | 
brushes, whose bristles are mac 
Exton, a duPont synthetic product 

In order “to give the ‘Hot Foot’ t 
traditional summer slump,” Hotpoint 
Electric Water Heater Division of Edis 
G-E Appliance Co., Chicago, is running a 
July-August electric water-heater sales 
contest for distributors. 

1847 Rogers Bros., a division of Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn., pub- 
lishes the Idea Exchange, a house organ 
in which Rogers retailers exchange tips 
on selling and display. 


Add What’s New? 


THINKING THAT HOME COOKING would be 
improved if more women used cooking 
thermometers, the Ohio Thermometer 
Co., Springfield, O., is packaging several 
combinations of specialized thermometers 
for making candy, roasting meat, deep-fat 
frying, and so on. 

Bowling balls used to be made of lig- 


num vitae, a very hard wood; now they're 


made of composition rubber; and Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N 
nounces the production of a remarkably 
accurate bowling ball, “as near a perfect 
sphere as is humanly or mechanicall) 
possible.” 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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wasuineTOoN (Business HV eek Bureau) 

Odds of 2-to-l and better are 
being offered in Washington that 
Roosevelt will not be renominated, 
Following his signature of the 
Hatch bill to suppress politics in 
relief. ban political activity by fed- 
eral office-holders, and disqualify 
them as delegates to national con- 
ventions, enthusiastic Garner sup- 
porters insisted that the President 
has decided not even to make the 
attempt. 

However, pro-third termers, know- 
ing how strongly Roosevelt opposed 
passage of the Hatch bill, say that 
his signature of the act means he 
surely intends to run. Their theory 
is that since he intends to run, he 
did not dare hand the Republicans 
such a good political issue against 
him as a veto of the Hatch bill 
would have been. 


Control Is Lacking 
PracTicaLLy, the prospect that the New 
Dealers might be able to force Roose- 
velt’s renomination is hurt considerably 
by the Hatch law. 

For example: Postmaster X, 
posedly a hundred-percenter, cannot be 
a delegate; so he names his man Friday, 
vho isn’t on the federal payroll. So far, 
that looks as though the machine might 
be able to keep control, but if X 
secretly does not want Roosevelt re- 
nominated, he can always tell Friday 
to run out on his alleged orders, and still 
have his own alibi to offer the White 
House. Or Friday may run out on X. 


sup- 


There are a lot of weak links in the 
cham 

Shrewd political observers now believe 
it will take a real groundswell of pro 
third-term sentiment, such as might be 
Presidential preferential 
primaries, to force Roosevelt’s nomina- 
And the anti-New Dealers, 


ing to this conclusion, point joyfully to 


manifested in 


tion. agree 
the Gallup polls, indicating large ma- 
jorities opposing the third term in the 
four biggest states, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Illinois, and California. 


Spend-Lend Gets Hit 

“SPEND AND SPEND, tax and tax” is out 
the Roosevelt get 
another mandate next year, thus prov- 
ing the “elect and elect” part of the 
trilogy attributed to, but 
Harry Hopkins. Congress has not turned 
parsimonious, despite the spectacular 
rejection of the spend-lend bill and the 
trimming which the House administered 
to the deficiency appropriation bill. The 
legislators still love their pork, but they 
want to do the carving themselves— 
select the favored plates to receive the 
best slices. 


But Spending Is Still Big 
AcTUALLY CONGRESS APPROPRIATED about 
$12,500,000,000 this session, as compared 
to $11,400,000,000 last year, 
hardly cheese-paring and not 
single step towards a balanced budget. 
But—it did refuse to the 
present 45 billion dollar debt limit, and 
it did refuse to circumvent that impasse 
by the spend-lend device. Furthermore, 


window unless can 


which is 
even a 


increase 


denied by a 


t got all set to be even stern next vea 


except, of course, with farmers and 


tavorite lo« al projects 
Coalition Will Be Tougher 
THREATENING the fight to the 


country, and pinning on those who voted 


ro CARRY 
against his spend-lend measure the full 
asserts is a 
Roosevelt 


will have a tough row to hoe when Cor 


responsibility for what he 


blow to returning prosperity, 


gress reconvenes 


His opponents, among both the Re 


publicans and the conservative Demo 
crats, did not realize their real strength 
until the very last. Next January (few 
expect that much-talked-about extra 


November) can be s ire 


that they will be fully conscious of their 


session in you 


own power—always assuming that in the 
meantime they don’t find that the voters 


back New Deal 


orders as sacrosant 


Pushing O’Mahoney Bill 


Yor expect the O'Mahoney bill 
putting “teeth” anti-trust 
laws to be the focal point of a real batth 


home really regard 


CAN 
more into 
next session. 

A direct outgrowth of the monopoly 
the bill 


civil penalties for offenders. Under it, 


investigation, proposes heavy 


officers and directors of 
found for 
offenses could be fined or jailed 
removed from their jobs. 
Opponents of the bill are mapping a 


corporations 


responsible anti-trust law 


even 


summer offensive. Meanwhile, the Sen 
ate Judiciary subcommittee has author 
ized publication of a government docu 








Congressional Boredom 





Harris 4 Ewing 


The camera catches Representatives Winter, Mundt, Dworshak and Thorkelson in inaction—records a fine 


example of the end-of-session ennui that settles over Congress when it comes to routine legislation. 
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HEATING SAVINGS IN 
CATHOLIC HOME ARE 
$0,000 IN ONE YEAR 


Better Heating at Reduced Cost 
Results from Modernization of 
Our Lady of Victory Home 


WELL-PLANNED MODERNIZATION 


Webster Moderator System Heats 
Administration Building; Extend 
Program to Infants’ Home 


Lackawanna, N. Y.—Our Lady of Vic- 
jae A Homes of Charity, the great Catholic 
institution founded the late Father 
Baker, solved a difficult heating problem 
and saved $3,000 in one year as the re- 
sult of a heating modernization program. 


In 1938, L. A. Cherry, of the Industrial 
Planning Company, of Buffalo, consulting 
engineer for the institution, reported that 
the heating installation was faulty and 
obsolete in many details. 





Administration Building, Our Lady of Victory 
Homes of Charity, Lackawanna, New York 


As a first step in heating modernization, 
the Administration Building was changed 
from the existing one- and two-pipe in- 
stallation to a modern two-pipe orificed 
steam heating system. All radiators were 
equipped with Webster Thermostatic 
Traps and a Webster Moderator System 
was installed for central heat control. 


Heavy duty traps were installed on main 
return lines from three other buildings. 
Boilers were thoroughly cleaned but the 
boiler plant renewal was tponed un- 
til steam consumption had been reduced 
to a minimum. 


I. E. Geary, Business Manager of Our 


Lady of Victory Homes of Charity, says: 


“Du the 1938-39 heating season, we | 


cut heat ng costs approximately $3,000 
and enjo better heating service. “Our 
Heating Modernization Program is being 


extended to a second building in this 
group, the Infants’ Home.” 





These before-and-after facts point the 
way to maximum comfort and economy 
in Looting new buildings and modern- 
ization work. Consult your architect, 
engineer, heating contractor. Or address 
WARREN WEBSTER & ye | Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal Cities—Est. 1 






See Webster System Radiation in 
House No. 18... Town of Tomor- 


aneneenememe "OM, New York World's Fair 1939. 








ment carrying a statement by O’Mahoney 


and an analysis of the bill by Chairman 
Burke; 5,000 copies will be printed and 
distributed shortly. The subcommittee 
is considering opening hearings in De- 
cember. Burke already has more than 
1,000 requests for permission to testify. 


What TVA Will Pay 

Sen. Norris’ BIL, readjusting TVA pay- 
ments to the states, has died in the ad- 
journment rush, but little doubt exists 
that it will pass next session. 

TVA now pays 5% of its gross revenue 
to Alabama and Tennessee. Under the 
new bill it would distribute an amount 
10% 


starting at and running down to 


| 5% in 10 years. The contribution to any 


state could not be less than ad valorem 
previously paid by the private 
plus the taxes paid by the 
owners of lands inundated for power 
purposes. No allowance would be made 
on inundations for flood control or navi- 
gation. 


taxes 
owners, 


Stamp Plan Success 


Extension of the food stamp plan to 25 
or 30 cities by January, 1940, is planned 
as a result of the gratifying results of 
experimental operation in four cities to 
date. An increase in sales of all food has 
accompanied increases ranging as high as 
35% in sales of those foods on the sur- 
plus list for which the government foots 
the bill. Competition forcing 
down prices on surplus foods. 

As the utility of the stamp plan in 
moving demonstrated a 
wider range of commodities will be in- 
cluded. Lard and cottonseed oil shorten- 
ing will be added in the near future 
although stepped-up sales in a few cities 
will not put a dent in the huge surpluses 
overhanging the market. 

As predicted (BW—Mar4'39,p15), the 
stamp plan, confined so far to people re 
ceiving some form of public aid, will be 
extended to privately employed low- 
income families (not over $1,000 a 
Pottawatomie county in Okla- 
area which has been 


also is 


surpluses _ is 


year). 
homa is the first 
selected for the test. 


Grocers Check Up 


GROCER ORGANIZATIONS are planning a 
store-to-store canvass next month to 
check experience with the stamp plan. 
They will make before-and-after com- 
parisons of sales volume and prices, de- 
termine the extent of chiseling—as, for 
instance, when a customer tries to palm 
off the free blue stamps for non-surplus 
items—and check any trouble which in- 
dividual storekeepers have encountered 
in cashing stamps at banks or with any 





other details of the operation. 


38 | Hot on Fair Trade Trail 


Assistant ArrorNeY-GENERAL Thurman 
Arnold heaved a sigh of relief when fair 
trade strategists decided to shelve the 
District of Columbia fair trade bill until 
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Every Knock a Boos: 


“THEY HAVE BEEN DRINKING 
in Washington too long, I a 
you drink whiskey,” is one 
wires sent “Cactus Jack” G 
following John Lewis’ atta 
the Vice-President (see pag 
Many Dry Ministers wir 
wrote Garner that they we 
him in spite of what Lewis sai!. 4 
score quoted Gen. Bragg’s r 
about Grover Cleveland: “W; 
him for the enemies he has m 
Others quoted Lincoln’s nift 
the Drys when he said he’d lil 
know what brand of whiskey G 
drank, because he’d like to se: 
barrel each to his other gen 














next session of Congress. \ 
bloodhounds are hot on the fair 
trail, and the results of their sl 
may come out in the open befor 
session. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
while, is having trouble getting inf 
tion from independent retail drugyi: 
who have no records of last year’s 
This practical stumbling block may for 
the commission into an inconclusi 
titude regarding the effects of fair | 
laws 

Decision to shelve the district b 
made by proponents, who feared a Pres 
dential veto. 


Corn Sugar Victory 


Pouitics scorep a victory for 
sugar producers in their fight to per 


continued use of dextrose under th« 


Food and Drug Law without lal 
declaration of its presence in proc 
foods. 

With a weather eye on 1940 


Iowa’s tall corn, Sec. Wallace will adlx 
to the policy adopted by former 
Hyde in 1930. 

Flouting cane and beet sugar interests 
which contend that corn sugar is ar 
ferior product, Wallace’s decision 
blow to the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, which hoped a new day had dawne 
with passage of the law. 


Normal Granary Overflows 


WITH AN ESTIMATED CORN crop of 2,500 
000,000 bushels, an 
yield for the third successive year, % 


Wallace’s ever-normal granary is taxed 


to the roof with a 400,000,000 bu. carn 


over. 


Because farmers aren’t equipped for 
storage and because elevators are full 
eall for 
$5,500,000 of steel corn bins to allow th 


Wallace has sent out a rush 
Commodity Credit Corp. to store 50,000 
000 bushels along railroads and near el 


vators. This is the department’s 


attempt at buying these storage facilities 


but it may buy more bins later 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE HAVE TRIED TO WEAR THIS CROWN 





te 
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By any name, a crown is meant for wearing. 
This one happens to be called a cage, because it 
holds the tapered rolls in a heavy-duty bearing. 
And a very nice piece of engineering it is. 
Purpose of a bearing, we take it, is to keep on 
bearing, ad infinitum. And this is how Alcoa Alumi- 
num helps make infinitum a very long time indeed. 
Our customer saw, in the lightness of Aluminum, 
a way to make his cage three times thicker than 
common practice, with no increase in weight. He 
designed something no other bearing has: a cage 
with perfectly contoured pockets for each roll — 


pockets that would really maintain roller alignment. 








Then he had us cast the cages by the permanent- 
mold process, so the contours would be precise and 
the metal homogeneous throughout. 

Gentlemen, that is a bearing. 

For years, people have been trying to wear 
them out, under heavy pressures, even under water. 
Without success, we add, with pride in Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

Ingenious customer! Other ingenious men, search- 
ing for ways to improve their products, are 
reminded that our engineers stand ready to help 
them, too. Aluminum Company of America, 


2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





ALCOA-ALUMINU™M 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business indexes support Congressional idea that 
we can have an orthodox recovery. Week of defeat for 
“pump-priming” sees a strong increase in the industrial 


pumping which must show 


Tue ADVANCE IN BUSINESS gained 
momentum—and orthodoxy—this week. 
The index moved to the highest level 
since January; steel scrap at Pittsburgh 
jumped to the best price since October, 
1937: durable goods production em- 
phatically signified its participation in 
the recovery; dividend payments ex- 
panded along with corporate earnings 
page 38); and accumulated 
from Business Week’s regional surveys 
to show a fairly wide diffusion of buying 
power throughout the country (page 
10). 

All of these developments are quite in 
keeping with this phase of the advance. 
But it was left to Congress to provide 
the truly orthodox touch. By defeating 
the spend-lend program (page 5), the 
House repudiated the persistent efforts of 
the Administration to suckle recovery at 
the Treasury’s pursestrings. In so doing, 
Congress put business on its own. 


No Setback Likely 


WPA now stands as the chief govern- 
ment prop to purchasing power—and a 
very much attenuated prop it is. In the 
12 months ended June 30, this agency 
spent $2,200,000,000, but this year’s ap- 
propriation calls for a 30% reduction— 
to $1,577,000,000. That means (1) that 
WPA payrolls and employment will be 
smaller; (2) that companies producing 
consumers’ goods will feel the effects of 
this curtailment in those areas in which 
WPA relief is an important source of 
total income. But retrenchment in WPA 
is not likely to cause any serious business 
setback, nor does the death of the spend- 
lend bill necessarily sound the knell of 
recovery, despite President Roosevelt's 
mournful remarks to the press. 


evidence 


Up to Private Capital 

It simply comes down to whether 
private capital is sufficiently emboldened 
by the return of orthodoxy to invest in 
new plant and equipment. Inasmuch as 
private capital has claimed consistently 
that government “investment” competi- 
tion has sent it into hiding, the action of 
Congress will give it an opportunity not 


whether Congress is right. 


only to prove its point—by coming out 

but also to disprove the Administration’s 
theory, that 
spending is necessary to support industry 
$65,000,000,000 national 


large-scale government 


at a income 
level. 


Timed for An Upturn 

Congress timed its action nicely. Busi- 
ness has been rolling along at a good gait 
and needs no artificial prop right now. 
In June, employment over a broad sweep 
of industry—from woolens and worsteds 
to locomotives—increased 400,000, the 
best June gain recorded in 10 
Steel operations this week dropped back 
only moderately, and automobile sales 


years. 


have been scoring contra-seasonal gains 
Ford reported the second 10 days of 
July as the best for the period in his 


history. Though automobile production 
for the year will reach its low some time 
this month, starts on 


1940 models, output will rise sharply. 


once assembling 


Challenge in Building 


But one branch of industry which has 


been a prime mover in the 1938-19389 


recovery has become a little tired of late. 


This is building. Since June, FHA 
mortgages selected for appraisal have 
been running below a year ago, and 
heavy government construction also is 


likely to fall off as a result of (a) con 
traction in PWA funds and (b) defeat 
of the spend-lend bill. Action of FHA in 
reducing interest rates counteract 
this downward tendency to some extent 
But for the next big move in construc 
tion, industry itself I 
responsible with expansive new plant and 


may 


private must be 
equipment. 

In view of the improvement in profits 
and operating rates, such expansion is 
not an unreasonable expectation over the 
nearer term. The of 800,000 
carloadings a week this fall has already 


prospect 





IN THE OUTLOOK — THE RISE IN DURABLE GOODS 
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Heavy industry, as its name implies 
and the chart shows, is not as nimble 
as non-durable goods production, 
which gets started sooner on the 
decline (as in 1937) and on the rise 
(as in 1938), and which repeated 


this year. But once heavy industry 
gets moving, it tends to keep lum- 
bering along. That's why June's 10- 
point jump in the durable goods 
index is significant, following as it 
does the light goods rise of May. 
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market for 
traditional 


sent the railroads into the 
new freight cars, and it is 
that industrial construction increases 
when profits are mounting. Securities 
markets, moreover, are favorable to com- 
mon stock financing. 
yields are not attractive to individual 
but 


Top-grade bond 


investors, ten leading common 





stocks, which at their 1929 highs sold to 
yield only 2.9%, are now fairly interest- 
ing, selling to vield (on current dividend 
rates) 4.6. 

Most encouraging feature of the week 
in business is the continued low state of 
retail Though department 
stores are selling 5% to 10% more merch- 


inventories. 
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andise than last year, stocks ar 
This was indicated at ( 
merchandise this 
buyers from stores in Nebraska. 


lower. 
shows wert 
rado, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other \ 
western states, sought early 
Attendance, incidentally, was 
from last vear. 





Boston—Socially, New England is ad- 
mittedly But 
this compact region of 61,345 sq.mi. 
and a population of more than 8,000,- 
000, normally depends on the entire 
United States for its cyclical prosperity. 
But right now things are different— 
and the outlook for autumn is much 
sounder than the solemn comments of 
many business men, given to the Calvin 
Coolidge tradition of few words and 
those ultra-conservative. 

Indeed, thus far in 1939, New Eng- 
land has had one of its rare industrial 
jumps on the nation. Pretty much un- 
affected by the coal strike and gaiting 
along on a steady demand for consum- 
ers’ goods, business here has held up 
much better than in most areas. And, 
in the past two months, operations of 
the metal trades and machine tool man- 
ufacturers have stepped up significant- 
ly, spurred by substantial orders from 
automobile plants (preparing for early 
models) and steady buying from 
armament sources. 

The recovery, moreover, is rounded. 
The shoe industry, which is often a bell- 
wether of New England business, has 
been going after the 1937 production 
record (BW—Jul22°39,p14), while cot- 
ton and woolen mills started, back in 
June, to make contra-seasonal gains. 

Strangely, there has been a recent 
laggard tendency in retail sales, de- 
spite this regional business uprising. 
But the tourist trade, cut down by 
spells of unseasonable weather, is now 
perking up as city heat sends vacation- 
ers to the mountains, lakes and capes. 

The heat, however, has not been a 
full blessing. Berry patches and truck 
gardens have suffered from drought. 
But no major crop has yet been seri- 
ously injured, and Connecticut reports 
its early potatoes as of “high quality 
and yield.” 


ingrown. 


industrially, 





The Regional Business Outlook 





Sr. Lovis—There are the makings of a 
mild boom in this highly complex area 
and wholesale and retail merchants 
are looking forward to bumper business 
this fall. Continued expansion in oil 
production in southern Illinois not only 
has lifted the state to the fourth 
ranking producer in the country (ahead 
of Louisiana) , but has added a touch of 
the carnival spirit to business in the 
northern sector of this Reserve district. 

The laying of pipe lines, the de- 
velopment of new transportation facili- 
ties, the construction of several small 
refineries, and the inevitable boost in 
residential building 
with each new gusher to generate a 
boom psychology. Employment and 
payrolls have naturally expanded and 


have combined 


in several recent bargainings in the 
textile, transportation and service in- 
dustries, wages have gone up. 

Moreover, the bread-and-butter busi- 
ness in this region of 194,810 sq.mi. 
(pop. 10,413,000) has been almost uni- 
formly good. The upturn started along 
about April, as against May for the 
rest of the country. Shoe output (as in 
New England) has been near record 
highs, while steel, automobile accessory, 
textile and other diversified manufac- 
turing has come along slowly but surely. 

Farm income is going to be at least 
fair. The weather has been kind to 
Arkansas and Mississippi cotton, and 
Missouri wheat has commanded a pre- 
mium in the spot St. Louis markets. A 
big burley crop may cut down Ken- 
tucky income, if the Georgia sales of 
flue-cured tobacco are an augury of 
December prices. But government bene- 
fits seem likely to prop overall cash 
receipts to last year’s level. And so, 
with farm income steady, industrial 
operations up, and a boom in oil, it’s 
easy to understand why business men 
here are optimistic. 


Datitas—Here, they're waiting for 


cotton to come in, fully realizing 

a good crop at around current spo! 
prices could more than make up 
the unexciting business showing during 
the first seven months of 1939. 

So far in 1939, trade in this spac 
southwestern area—386,116 sq.mi. 

a population of 7,400,000—has 
characterized by stubborn = steadiness 
rather than brilliant recovery. 1 
because in 1988 business did not fa 
off as sharply as in the rest of 
United States; and so, on the rebou 
the plus signs are not as big as in other 
Federal Reserve districts. 

A combination of events has stin 
lated retail sales, which in June lagged 
behind expectations. Saving rains pro 
vided the moisture needed by cotto 
plants and recent warm sunshine has 
held the boll weevil in check. 

That seems to assure a crop at least 
as good as last year, and the govern- 
ment’s 13¢ export bounty is likely to 
hold up the price. 

A new farm industry will bolster 
income later this Heretofore, 
southwestern calves and yearlings have 
gone north to Iowa and other cornbelt 
states to be fattened. Now they're 
being fed at home—on corn and sorg 
hum grains, raised on acreage with- 
drawn from cultivation. Agri 
cultural income, however, will not be 
evenly distributed. In parts of west- 
ern Texas and southern New Mexico 
and Arizona, lack of rain has ruined 
the range and beef cattle are pretty) 
thin. 

Proration is slowing the oil indus 
try; and what’s regarded as even worse, 
the rise in southern Illinois outp 
threatens further curtailment. Oilm« 
here and in Oklahoma and Louisiana 
are now admitting that “maybe they’v: 
struck oil in Illinois.” 


season. 


cotton 
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Why John L. Lewis Is Sore 


Explosion over Garner was set off by gathering 
anti-union strength in Congress and in industry. There'll 
be more fireworks as labor fights to regain momentum. 


vents of the American labor move- 

who watched union membership 
le during 1936 and 1937 under the 
mpetus of the drive by the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, then saw the 
ew spirit” of labor lose part of its 
tegration and purpose under the con- 
rvative swing of 1938 and early 1939, 
are expecting fireworks again. Immediate 
reason for the forecast is the attack by 
John L. Lewis on Vice-President John 
N. Garner last week, but back of that 
sre other indications of truculence. 

That Lewis is angry, and that he is 
coming out of his corner fighting, every- 
one now realizes. Within the past three 
weeks, the C.I.O. has announced a new 
campaign to organize the “Little Steel” 
companies which beat off the unions in 
1937, it has opened a nation-wide cam- 
paign against the big meat-packing com- 
panies which may turn into a general 
strike, and it has begun to move into a 
field which heretofore was the American 
Federation of Labor’s preserve—the 
building trades. Overlooked in the head- 
lines, but quietly being readied, is a 
concentration of textile-mill organizers 
in the South. And in all these directions 
save steel, the A.F.L. also is moving. 

Reasons for the nervous, excitable ac- 
tivity on the labor front are not hard to 


find. The most prominent of them are 

1. Rising anti-union feeling in Con 
gress. The Wagner Act has been raked 
with shell-fire for months, but just when 
the C.1.0. thought that all attacks had 
been smothered in prolonged Senate and 
House hearings, the House voted to have 
an independent investigation of the act 
and its direction by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
in the face for the House labor commit- 
tee, and when it is realized that the same 


This was a hard slap 


Congress comes back to work next Jan- 
uary, it becomes evident that the clip- 
ping of Wagner Act importance is by no 
means a defeated purpose. 


Sharpen Attack on Wage Law 


2. The Wage-Hour law has also been 
in difficulties. It was in defense of this 
law that Lewis was speaking when he 
turned his guns on Garner. Whereas only 
a few weeks ago it seemed certain that 
the Wage-Hour law would stand firm 
against any tampering save for a few 
changes Administrator Elmer Andrews 
very short time the 
farm-lobby groups and their processing 
allies had come up like a cyclone and 
threatened to win wide exemptions for 
agricultural and processing labor under 
the Barden amendments. 


wanted, within a 





ll 


3. Still another Congressional move 
was made against the unions, when 
Works Projects Administration wage 
rates were cut loose from the A.F.L.’'s 
“prevailing” standards. Repercussions 
from this move have not died vet, al 


though the strikes against WPA by union 
workers continued to fade in importance 
this week. In general, public opinion has 
been against A.F.L., rather than against 
C.L.0., during the WPA upheaval, and 
this has served to put both labor groups 
“in the doghouse” as far as Congress is 


concerned 


Rougher Going for Unions 


4. Anti-union employers have taken 


heart after watching the foregoing cd 
velopments, and unions report from all 
over the map that they are being 


“stalled” on requests for collective bat 


gaining Local police powers seem to be 
counter-strike 
this week, 


fire-hose treat 


turning more readily to 
activities (witness the fight 
featuring 
ment, between Cleveland's and 
3,000 General Motors strikers). And, to 
add to the exasperation of the C.1L.0O., 
the A.F.L. units stand ready in 
places to 


tear-gas and 


police 


vanous 


promise employers yp aceful 
production if they can’t get it from the 
industrial 

Thus power is gathering on the anti 
front, the 


recent days it can be seen that power 


unions. 


union and from moves of 


is being reorganized on the union side 
Lewis and the C.1.0 
that the rather aimless policy of the past 


have served notice 
18 months, “watchful waiting,” is ended 
feel, that 
business gains 


Observers too, current re 


ports of may increase 


union insistence on further recognition 


Lewis and the C.LO. are in pretty 


icme 


John L. Lewis calls John N. Garner “a labor-baiting, poker-playing, whiskey-drinking, evil old man.” 


/ 


Garner keeps mum. Political experts try to figure what the repercussions will be, for and against labor. 
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good shape, and if they can avoid costly 
strikes they can wage a long campaign. 
Since the turn of the year Lewis has put 
the mine workers in better shape than 
they ever were before, as far as contrac- 
tual protection goes—nearly 90% of the 
industry is under preferential shop agree- 
ments. The steel union now has ap- 
proximately 600 firms under contract, 
and doesn’t intend to get sucked into a 
strike while it pursues its campaign of 
argument with the unorganized steel 
firms. 

Talk about Lewis’ retiring from the 
limelight “for the good of the cause,” 
which was current last year, has ceased. 
Despite the fact that some C.1.0. ad- 
visers feel that the industrial unions 
would gain public support more quickly 
if Lewis were to step back and let Philip 
Murray and Sidney Hillman be the 





“front men,” such a move at this time 
would be likely to rouse cries that “Lewis 
is on the run,” or “The C.L.O. is disinte- 
grating.” Therefore it looks as if Lewis 
would continue to be the C.1.0. spokes- 
man for some time, and won’t sit back 
to let others do the talking until the 
industrial unions are clearly on the up- 
surge again. 

Peace talk between C.1.0. and A.F.L. 
There was the 
between 


also is heard no more. 
beginning of a disagreement 
Hillman and Lewis on this score, a couple 
of months ago, but no sign of a rift was 
discernible when the two consulted in 
Washington last The 1940 po- 
litical campaign, like other separate issues 
in the past, may present the warring 
factions of labor with reason for joint 
action, but not for a permanent settle- 
ment of differences. 


week. 


Both Japan and U. S. Face Losses 


Abrogation of treaty would hurt American sup- 
pliers of cotton, gasoline, and other products. Roosevelt 
acts to protect investments at Shanghai. 


NINE OUT OF EVERY 10 gallons of gasoline 
that Japan uses are imported. Prac- 
tically all of the wood pulp for the rayon 
industry comes from Canada and the 
United States. And only one bale in 10 
of the raw cotton that Japan needs for 
its great textile industry (Japan has 
been a bigger exporter of cotton piece 
goods than Great Britain since 1933) is 
produced within the Japanese empire. 
These are a few of the reasons why Tokyo 
was nervous last week when President 
Roosevelt announced that after six 
months he will terminate the existing 
trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries, 

Despite the general satisfaction in the 
United States over the warning to the 
Nipponese, not everyone was completely 
happy about the outlook. The South, for 
instance, looked at its warehouses bulg- 
ing with cotton and wondered what 
would happen if Japan dropped out of 
the market. One out of every two bales 
of cotton grown south of the Mason- 
Dixon line is sold for export, and one 
out of every four of these bales sold to 
foreigners goes to Japan. Nipponese 
freighters are familiar sights at the docks 
in Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah. 

In California, where Japanese liners 
dock almost every day with shipments 
of Japanese goods, there are almost as 
many tankers, Japanese and American, 
loading for the Orient. One out of every 
eight gallons of petroleum products that 
we sell abroad goes to the Japanese. The 
proportion from California wells alone 
is much higher. 

Japan's aspirations in the Orient are 
mistrusted by Washington. United States 


business has been run out of Manchuria 
—along with all other foreign business— 
and the same thing is happening in north- 
ern China. Tokyo insists that Man- 
chukuo is a special strategic area, and 
now is offering the same excuse for push- 
ing foreign interests out of the region 
around Tientsin and Peiping. 


More Sensitive at Shanghai 


The Tientsin episode with the British 
is a part of this scheme. Washington 
believes it is logical to expect the drive 
soon to extend to central China, includ- 
ing Shanghai, where the United States 
has really important interests, contrasted 
with comparatively small investments in 
the north; and that it is better to warn 
Japan now that if the recent apparent 
victory at Tientsin goes to Tokyo’s head 
it will also be felt in Tokyo’s pocket. 
By last week’s bold gesture, the United 
States hopes to avoid at Shanghai either 
a military showdown or an American 
Munich. 

Anti-foreign feeling so far has been 
quite successfully channelled against the 
British. British industries, British banks, 
and British influence in the Orient are 
Japan’s greatest obstacle to a self-de- 
signed “new order in Asia.” It is shrewd 
policy on the part of Tokyo to get rid 
of the biggest competitor first. And in 
doing so, Nippon would presumably ac- 
quire fairly large stocks of Chinese sil- 
ver and foreign exchange, and control 
over a lucrative trade in strategic centers. 

Besides the concern over its own in- 
vestments in central China, Washington 
is troubled over the prospect that other 
powers will fare no better than Britain 
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WHY JAPAN 
WATCHES WASHINGTON | 


America is its Largest Foreign Supplie, 
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~ And its Largest Foreign Market 








+ Koreo, Formosa, Manchukuvo, Chine 
oe Including crown colonies 
© BUSINESS WEEK 
In the latest war year, Japan bought 
these main items from the United States 
(thousands 
of dollars) tota 
1938 
Petroleum, motor fuels 
and oils ~~ $49,490 65 
Iron, steel and tinplate 
scrap 2° 22,035 KX 
Copper neues eesbene 22,146 91 
Metal-working 
machinery eames 23,614 67 
Iron, steel and tin semi- 
manufactures ; 6,523 53'2 
Automobiles and parts 10,142 64 
Pig iron Sa as 4,886 
Aircraft and parts 11,069 77 
Hides and skins. .. 2,652 33) 
a 2,332 824, 
Lead Jieeoeuee 2,100 38645! 
Internal combustion 
NEE ns ce ebeuteots 413 32", 
Co cecauuasie 476 3 
Leather erbbendnmes 45 8! 
Other metals and alloys 320 99 
DEE. cbuscnvetaese ax 157 2y; 
Arms and ammunition. 100 14 
Zinc 27 1 
Total tab aed $158,527 
Total Imports from 
United States $239,575 
War materials 158,527 56 
Raw cotton 52,644 48 
Other imports 28,404 











when their turns come. And they fear 
also that continued Japanese successes 
will mean ultimately a threat to 
southeastern Asia, one of the 
richest tin, rubber, oil, and tropical food 
areas. The British are the big proj 


worlds 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE 
OF THEM ALL... 





Hardened exhaust-valve seat in- 
serts retard valve seat burning, and 
the valves seldom need grinding. 
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Main and connecting-rod bear- 
ings can be quickly and easily re- 
1 . . . 

placed in all International Trucks. 
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is the one that makes you 


The cylinders are indi- 
vidually removable and 
replaceable, making the 
engine as good as new. 
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If you happen to be mechanically inclined, go over 
International design and construction, inch by 
inch, and part by part. Then you'll understand why 
we call Internationals a/l-truck trucks. 

You'll find feature after feature that have given 
Internationals their world-wide reputation. But 
the feature of them all is the one that Interna- 
tionals will put in your cost records —the lowest- 
cost hauling you have ever known. 

And it’s this unequaled performance-per-dollar 
that sells more heavy-duty Internationals than 
any other three makes combined. 

No matter what your hauling needs may be — 
city or town, farm or cross-country —there’s an 


All-steel cab, one-piece top, sides, back 
and cowl, welded into complete cab 
frame. Weather-tight, safe, comfortable 


| 


¥ 
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International size to fit your requirements exactly. 
And whether you need a sturdy half-ton pickup 
or a powerful six- wheeler, you can always count 
on International stability, service, long life and 


economy. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be 
glad to give you the names of International own- 
ers you know in your own community. These 
owners will tel! you, first-hand, the kind of per- 
formance they're getting, and the kind you can 
expect from International Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


INCORPORATEL 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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etors there also, but the United States 
has interests there, too, in the Philip 
pines and in its dependence on this 
region for tin, rubber, and spices. These 
thoughts were in the back of Washing 
ton’s mind last week 

Washington, in abrogating the trade 
agreement with the Japanese, has made 
no threat of The United 
States has simply implied that it is dis 


retaliation. 
satisfied with the treatment it is get 
ting in the Orient and that it intends 
to be ready to retaliate if the Japanese 
government refuses to observe its inter- 
national obligations. 


President Can Retort Effectively 


Japanese trade has been under inves 
Should the 
pressure to 


tigation for months. 


Japanese, because of the 


many 


maintain exports to this country at high 
levels in order to provide Tokyo with 
dollar exchange, be found to be subsi 
dizing their exports, or dumping them 
in this market, the President can im- 
pose countervailing or anti-dumping 
duties. No Congressional action would be 
necessary. 

Or if Tokyo is found to be discriminat- 
ing against our goods in Japan, the Presi- 
dent has the authority to impose penalty 
duties or embargo any or all imports 
from Japan, or anything moved in Japa- 
nese boats. Beyond this, any action 
against Japanese trade can be taken 
only with Congressional consent, unless, 
of course, war is openly declared in the 
Orient. 

Abrogation of the treaty by Washing- 
ton is a serious threat because Japan 
depends on the United States for so 
many of its essential imports—cotton, 
copper, oil, machinery, and scrap iron. 
New sources of supply can be found, but 
this effort would require time and would 
disrupt business badly when it is already 
strained by the war emergency. The 
abrogation is also serious because the 
United States is Japan’s largest free 
exchange foreign market. But it is ob- 
viously Washington’s intention to issue 
the warning now and hope for a com- 
promise and a new understanding soon. 


Vetoes Lottery Housing 


IN THE BEDLAM at the end of its session, 
the Illinois legislature passed a bill legal- 
izing lotteries for slum clearance and low- 
cost housing. It provided that 84% of 
the money taken in from sale of tickets 
go for housing purposes, the rest to pay 
lottery winners and overhead. Thus the 
buyer of a lottery ticket would get about 
the same break as a Harlem numbers 
player, which is virtually no break at all. 
Sponsors of the measure recommended it 
as a fine way to help out the worthy, ill- 
housed poor, tried to convince Gov. 
Horner a veto would hurt them. Last 
week, as expected by all but the lunatic 
fringe, the lottery 
housing. 


governor vetoed 
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Radio Reporters Get Official Recognition 











Washington’s radio correspondents 
get belated recognition from Con- 
gress as Speaker of the House Bank- 
head gives them the keys to the new 
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radio correspondents’ gallery. s 
Barbour of N. J. and Rep. Di 
of N. M., sponsors of leg 
authorizing the galleries, lool 





Cuts Mortgage Rate 


FHA reduces interest on 
new insured loans, despite ex- 
pected protests of banks. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
The Federal Housing Administration this 
week reduced the interest rate on new 
FHA insured mortgages. FHA officials 
were satisfied that the reduction, effective 
Aug. 1, would result only in a temporary, 
if any, contraction in home financing 
under its insured mortgage system. 
Squawks were expected from banks and 
other lending institutions in the South 
and Southwest but big banks on the 
Pacific Coast, from whom a kick would 
not have been surprising, accepted 
FHA’s action as forestalling concessions 
that local pressure might have forced. 
Henceforth the rate on new FHA in- 
sured mortgages will be 44% instead of 
5%, plus the insurance premium of 4% 
on the declining balance. On large-scale 
rental projects the rate drops from 
44% to 4%. FHA probably was in- 
fluenced to some extent by the decline 
in the volume of its operations in re- 
cent weeks but doesn’t admit this offi- 
cially. Officials are prone to argue, on 
the other hand, that they don’t expect 
the interest rate cut to produce much 
in the way of increased volume, as build- 
ing labor now is fully emp'oyed in many 
areas. FHA could step up its volume 
quite a bit, officials say, but it would 
be in refinancing old and its 
policy recently has been not to exert itself 
in this field. As a result, 75% of FHA 
insured loans now are going to new con- 
struction, against about 60% last year. 
A reduction in home financing costs 
has been urged by the Temporary Na- 


houses, 





tional Economic Committee as a 

of stimulating housing constructi 
lowing its recent hearings on t) 
ject. FHA, however, has been co 

ing a reduction in interest rates fo 
eral months, contending that hom: 
borrowers shouldn’t be denied th 

fit of the condition of the money n 
Numerous banks in New York, 
delphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 5 
Louis, and other cities have been off 
ing mortgage loans at rates as low 
434%. FHA says that, as pioneer ag 
in bringing down rates to a practi V 
uniform level, it did not wish to b 
an instrument for keeping them up 


Move Won't Be Entirely Welcome 

There is some fear in FHA that Je 
ing institutions which don’t relis! 
cut on insured will 
make such loans but sell the mortgages 
to the Federal National Mortgage Ass 
ciation (new construction) and the RF‘ 
Mortgage Co. (existing 
and collect a 3% charge that they 
for servicing such loans. Such sales | 
not been large, however, as competi! 
has put a premium on mortgages 
the RFC only pays par. 

Bankers’ objections to the reduce: 
terest rate are based on the fact tha 


loans continue 


construct 


FHA mortgage is a long-term ins 
ment. Whereas present money m 


conditions may justify interest rat: 
44% or less, the same may not b 
case in the later years in which the 
must remain in force. 

The cut puts a competitive lever w 
the Home Loan Bank system, the federa 
savings and loan associations which con 
prise its membership, and building a: < 
loan associations generally, which ar 


charging 5%, 54%, and higher rates 
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/f you had a Miltion 


y 
W. ALL LIKE to dream about what 


ve'd do if we had a million dollars 
But suppose you really Aad a million 


lollars. How would you safeguard it, over 


the years, for yourself and your family 


enjoy. 


Knowing that there is no such thing 


in absolutely “riskless” investment, 


w would you invest this money with 


safety to provide a satisfactory return? 


We think you'd try to do just what a 


‘ 


fe insurance company does. Among 
ther things, you'd try to follow, as far 
possible, the wise principle of diver- 
ition. You’d “put your eggs in many 


” 
skets. 


7 . . . 
Unfortunately, even with a million 


res.” the chances are you couldn't fol- 


this principle far enough—nor would 
find it easy to investigate properly 
many relatively small investments 
would have to make. 

life like 


Metropolitan, holding many millions of 


But a insurance company 


irs for the benefit of its policyhold- 


n, and does, de 


to help sateguard its 


ers, everything possible 


investments 


lo begin with, in selecting the avenues 
of investment which lie open to it within 
the limits established by law, Metropoli 
tan compiles a mass of financial and eco 
information 


nomi then weighs it, 


thoroughly. The placing of every dollar 


1s carefully checked by a staff of invest- 
ment specialists, each an expert in his 
particular field. And each investment, 


after it has been added to Metropolitan’s 
portfolio, is subject to constant study 
and analysis. 


Because the interest this money earns 
has a very direct bearing on the cost of 
life insurance to the policyholders, it ts 


important not only that these funds be 


invested conservatively, but also that 
they bring in a reasonable interest in- 
come... thus holding down the cost of 


insurance, 


Finally, with so many dollars to in- 


vest, the company can take full advan 
tage of the safety that lies in diversihca- 
tion. Thus, the dollars which Metropol 


tan invests are sprea 


types of ound 


ent 


practic ily every sect 


\r the end 


more than 100.000 ca 


versihed investments 


dence that the com 


effort to achieve m 
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The New York Central Railroad isn’t letting the Penn- 
sylvania get ahead of it, or vice versa either, so last week 
both started running de luze all-coach trains between 
New York and Chicago, to lure Middle Westerners to 
New York’s Fair. Both trains have all the accommoda- 


Trail Blazer vs. Pace Maker 








tions of a crack express, make the westbound 
17 hours, the eastbound in about 171%. 


\ 


Th e Pi 


vania’s train (left) is known as the Trail Blazer. 1] 
Central, which calls it the Hell Raiser, has dubh 
train, whose lounge car is at the right, the Pace M 





One New Rail Law 
That’s all that has emerged 
from this session of Congress. 


Other bills delayed. 


EARLY IN THIS YEAR'S session, Congress 
set out upon an ambitious program to 
rehabilitate the railroads. Today, after 
seven months of effort, it has labored 
like a mountain and brought forth a 
Its nationwide transportation 
program emerges with but one measure 
enacted. That 
ate aid to two single carriers, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Lehigh, though a 
dozen other carriers will try in the next 
few weeks to take advantage of it. 

It seemed quite a different story two 
or three months ago. The House passed 
a bill that would tem- 
porarily up against it to postpone inter- 
est payments on their bonds (on the 
theory that when revenues perked up, 
debt service And 
the Senate did some passing on its own 


mouse, 


measure assures immedi- 


enable roads 


could be resumed). 
hook—a measure creating a special court 
to facilitate rail reorganizations, and a 
bill to overhaul completely our 
portation policy. 


trans- 


Debt Adjustment Plan Tried 


But only one of these three emerged 
from the legislative mill in completed 
form. That, the Chandler bill, was signed 
last week by the President. It provides 
that carriers in temporary financial diffi- 
culties may within the next year insti- 
tute plans for debt postponement, to 
tide them over until revenues improve. 
Plans for such debt adjustment can be 
launched if 25% of the creditors initially 
agree. Then, approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and an added 
25% of the creditors must follow. Final- 
ly, if a federal District Court okays it 


(and 75% of the creditors assent), the 
plan is put into effect. 

At present, only two roads—the B. & O. 
and the Lehigh—have had plans ap- 
proved by the ICC. The Jersey Central 
filed a plan, but was told by the com- 
mission to go home and first settle its 
tax dispute with the state of New Jersey. 

The railroad 
court bill got lost somewhere along the 
track, and its omnibus transportation 
measure got no further than a House 
subcommittee, where it was scrapped. 
From the subcommittee finally emerged 
the Lea bill, which, when passed by the 
House, compared with the original Senate 
bill as follows: 


Senate’s reorganization 


House Gives Roads More Leeway 


Essentially, both measures would ac- 
complish the same end—coordination of 
transport regulation. Both would amend 
existing railroad legislation. And while 
each bill would in some ways give more 
power to the ICC, the House bill would 
give rail managements a little more con- 
trol than they now have over their own 
affairs—in initiating plans for consolida- 
tions and in the pooling of revenues. 
Moreover, the House bill would permit 
roads to buy up their outstanding securi- 
ties below par (through Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loans), would require the 
government to shoulder part of the cost 
of building and repairing railroad bridges 
over navigable waters, and would raise 
the rates on government traffic by elimi- 
the “land Both 


would waterways 


grant” rates. 
measures bring the 
under control of the ICC, which would 
also be required to investigate freight 
rate differentials. 

Now, both Senate and House 
sions of the bill have gone into 
ference, and are expected to be reported 
out next session. Until that time, it is 


nating 


ver- 
con- 


up to the railroads themselves to ; 
plish their own salvation, thro 
And 


six months’ showing, they 


creased revenues. based or 
have 
doing much better than last year 
however, was much depressed. Wit 
the last six 136 Class | 
riers chalked up a 132.5% increass 


operating income, to $165,262,517 


months, 


Truckmen Rejoice 

New Illinois law gives them 
“grandfather” rights, excluding 
future rivals. 


AFTER SITTING ON chair edges all w 
Illinois truck 
week when Gov. Horner signed th 
truck act. They had fought it 
that 
legislature surprised them by killing 
once (BW—Jun24’39,p27). This force 
the truckers to gallop up with the 
motor and resuscitate it as the last 


operators relaxed 


original form so successfully 


passed in the session. Now that 
have the new act, they think they 
sitting pretty. 

Most trucking in Illinois 
operated on an extra-legal, bootleg basis 


has Det 


since regulation was first set up in 192] 
No highway hauler could operate !av 
fully without obtaining a certificat« 
convenience and necessity from the state 
Actually « 
certificates, w 


Commission. 
21 operators held 
better than 14,000 operators averaging 
14 trucks apiece ran as outlaws 

constant threat of 
than go before the commission and battk 


Commerce 


it out hazardous!y and expensively 
the railroads’ lawyers. 

Last winter the truckers were s¢ 
out of a year’s growth when Kees 
Freight Lines, Inc., with a duly cer 








injunction, rather 
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between Rockford and Chi 
{ < ordered off the road by a judge 
essence held that freight belongs 
ailroads if they handle it 
pWw—Jan2’ 39. p17). The new law takes 


this danger by 


can 


granting grand- 


_— 


ghts to existing truckers 
ta permit under the new law, a 


| , carrier merely registers. A con- 
, wrier simply files one bilateral 





t to prove his status. A common 
has only to that he 
ng prior to July 1, 1939, and thus 
titled to a 
er his previous operation was out- 
the law. Right there is the joker 
sent [linois truckers out celebrating 


prove was 


Sema St tio 


certificate, no matter 


he evening when they learned the 


was signed. For all practical pur 
noses they are now safe from having any 


competitors than they already 
Any optimist who expects in future 

tart a new common carrier truck line 
Illinois will have to appear before the 
Department of Public Works and Build- 
gs to prove public convenience and ne 
tv. Waiting for him there with lead 
both railroads and 


ready to kick him 


toe | boots will he 
erandfather truckers 
he teeth 


Vot Perfectly Satisfied Even Now 
In the 


rv got it amended 


bill’s earlier stages, the indus 
to remove all rate 
But the truckers are 
10 different 
classes of motor hauling, each with its 
truck 


ist now prove financial responsibility 


making provisions, 
till bothered by the act’s 


specific conditions. Every owner 


have public liability and property 


lamage insurance. Each truck must pass 
two safety tests a year—but truckers are 
planning to spend $10 for licenses and 
their own official 
held to 12 hours at the 


15 hours on duty in any 


q ialify as testers 
Drivers are 
wheel, 


f r 


twenty- 


Other major provisions are intended 
to make it tougher for the criminal use 


of trucks. 
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A 500-acre grove of mature tung trees (left) is a rare sight in the United States, which imports 997% of its 





Japs Jeopardize 


By closing Chinese 


U. S. Tung Oil 


coast, they shut off supplies. 


But Chinese firm in this country will use 1,000 trucks 


to carry oil overland. 


the ( hina 


was closed tighter than a 


Last week, for the first time. 


Coast 


can. The Japanese navy had walled up 


sardine 


the last important Chinese export outlet 
Yellow Sea by oc 
ton River and shutting off Canton from 
Hlong Kong 


produc ts, 


on the ipving the Can 


Seriously threatened, among 
United 


vegetable oil ex 


other was the States 
supply of tung oil, a 
pressed from the nut of the tung tree It 
is a water-proonng, crack resisting oil, 
essential as a base for high grade paints 
and varnishes, and used extensively in 
other industries 
About 99° of 


uses has come from four Chinese prov 


the tung oil America 


Szechwan, Hunan, and Kwangsi in 
Pro 


supplies 


mces 
the interior: Chekiang on the coast 
United States 


_ although intensive efforts 


duction in the 
only about 1° 
to interest Southern farmers in the crop 
mav boost that percentage appre iably in 
a few vears. Obviously the Chinese gov- 
will not let the valuable oil be 
shipped to the coast and fall into Japa 


ernment 


hese hands 

Even prey ious to the blow which Japan 
has dealt the industry, the price of tung 
oil had spiraled upward and the avail 
Mav. 1939, 
54% higher 

Che 


through 


able supplies dwindled. In 
the price Was 17.25 per lb., 
than the May, 1938, 


average 


figure five 


months’ importation 
May, 1989, was 32,838,416 Ib., about 24 

less than the imports for the five months 
through May, 1938. This week the oil 
hit 22¢ per lb. on minimum quotations 
for tank car lots, f.o.b. the West Coast 
there is a that the 


However, chance 





tung oil price will not skvrocket ‘ t «al 


reason while manufacturers tur 


satistactor substitutes Last Jat 


the Export In thor Bar k lent the ¢ ne 


Nationalist roverniment SY Oo OOO Ot 
facilitate track n materials the U1 
States does not produce As a part of 
this program a Chinese compar 
Universal Trad nye Corp Wiis i 
rated wu New Yor state i 

with S500.0000 bh Chines nvest It 
ias been | versal s task to market 

oil, in part cula amd also til t 

ore, and othe raw materials fo \ ‘ i 


whicl 


dollars wit! 
This has 


had to be done withou 


fering with the established setup 
United States for marketin thes 


I he re fore 


to importers and not d rectly to cons 


ucts Universal has sold on 


ers and has corraled only about half of 
the Chinese tung oil production 

the importers brought in the rest 1 
selves It mav now lhe ip to t) 

to carrv the whole burden 


Must Come by Frontier Routes 


Tung oil will have to come over Cl } 
two famed overland routes (BU Dy 
"IN pe which branch off fron ‘ 


other at Kunming (formerly Yun>anf 
a citv in the center of the 
producing region Orie route t 
French-controlled, narrow age ra 

which runs down to Haiphong in Fren 
Indo-China and 
70 freight 


route 


to have on 


difficult 
500 miles of 


o the By tis 


is re puted 


cars: the other is a 


motor which crosses 


‘ 


wild, mountaimous country 





tung oil from China. The three-year old tree shown at the right won’t produce a crop until it’s five or s 
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controlled Burma railroad which leads to 
Rangoon 

Little tung oil has gone out the over 
land way so far, because tung is a me 
dium-priced commodity and can’t stand 
that 
tungsten ore or raw silk can absorb. An 
ticipating the Hong Kong shutoff, Un 
1.000 American 


the higher freight rates expensive 


versal recently bought 
motor trucks for the exclusive 
of the oil. At present this gigantic pro 


gram is being organized and no one knows 


shipment! 


whether it will be successful or not 


Even Smaller Crop This Year 

If this plan, as well as a similar one 
that may be organized by independent 
feasible, the United 
tung oil 


importers, is not 
States may soon be without 
Plans designed to make America a com 
mercial producer have been stimulated by 
Japan’s “China Incident,” but the im 
mediate outlook for a domesti« supply 
which would be more than a drop in the 
bucket is not encouraging. Experts be 
lieve that about 200,000 acres of land ars 
available in the United States. The 
“good” belt runs from Jacksonville, Fla 
due west to New Orleans, and from the 
The esti 


mates on the number of acres under cul 


Gulf up to the Georgia line 


tivation vary considerably—from 15,000 
to 90,000. However, in 1988, about 
1,000,000 Ib. of oil were milled. This 


year’s crop presumably will be smaller 
since three-quarters of the blossoms are 
reported to have been knocked off by 
an ill-timed frost 

The United States Department of Agri 
culture has established a field laboratory 
near Gainesville, Fla., with a special ap 
propriation of $140,000, and is 
ested in improving the quality of the 


inter 


tree and widening the growing area. Also, 
the University of Florida is studying the 
fertilization and is 
The four or 


technique of tree 
devetoping a hardier tree 
five significant groups of investors are 
moving slowly and paying close attention 


to the progress of research 


Arouse Farmers’ Interest in Tung 


Harry Bennett, a former director of 
the National Biscuit Co., 
mature 


is reported to 
There 


are programs to interest the individual 


have the largest grove 
farmers in tung as a money crop, because 
in part of the area under scrutiny the boll 
weevil has killed the cotton crop as a 
mainstay of farm income. Moreover, the 
parceling out of the risk in tung among 
a large group who also have other crops 
to fall back on, makes it less of a risk 
Carter B. Carnegie, president of General 
Tung Corp., organized in March, 1938, 
employs this method. Contracted farmers 
are given seeds from the fourth genera 
tion of trees grown in this country. They 
also get expert advice—which is particu 
larly important, since the tree requires 
soil with the correct amount of alkalinity, 
air drainage as well as good soil drain 
age, and a dormant period. 


Expert advice, however, isn’t always 
dispensed by the high-pressure tung oil 
promoters whose tree-selling and real 
estate operations remind old-time Florid 


ians of the golden boom days. State and 


Bu sines Ss HW eek 


fugust $29 


federal agricultural agents war; 
putting any confidence in pr 
promises of retirement on an 
income after five or six vears of 


tung trees to maturity 


Banks Sit Uneasily on Bonds 


They're afraid the bull market in government 


issues will turn into a bear market, but suppose they <ell] 
and prices rise? All they can do is hold tight. 


AGITATEDLY THE COUNTRY’S banks are 
sitting atop a bull market in government 
bonds. They are afraid it will turn into 
a bear market, and nothing would please 
of their 


Treasurys and buying them back later at 


them so much as selling a few 


a lower price 

Logical as selling might seem, it can’t 
very well be done under present circum 
stances. Banks hold such vast quantities 
of the government debt that to sell a part 
of their bonds might be to hammer down 
have left. But. 
more important, there isn’t any certainty 
that the feared bear market is at hand. In 
a bank which sold in order 


the price of those they 


other words, 
to buy back on a decline might find that 
it had locked itself out of the market: it 
might have to pay more to reinstate its 
investment position than it realized from 
the bonds on which it took “profits “3 

things are responsible for the 
hanks’ dilemma. One is the enormous 
growth of excess reserves (which banks 
at interest if they are to 
make any The 
shrinkage of commercial borrowings since 
the 1920's (which explains why banks 
their idle funds 
honds in such unprecedented quantities) . 
Federal Reserve 
hanks have watched their demand de- 
posits $17,400,000 000, 


They have to post the stipulated reserves 


1 wo 


must put out 


money ) other is the 


have had to put into 


Reporting member 


swell to about 
against those deposits, but the immense 
flow of gold into this country has sent 
their excess reserves to the unprecedented 
total of $4,500,000,000—43 billions of 
dollars which the member banks would 
like to see employed at interest 


Wanted: Good Business Loans 


If banks could extend more commercial 
loans, that would be ideal. Business loans 
running from 60 to 90 days are the heart’s 
desire of the banker who has strict ideas 
on how to keep his bank liquid. How- 
ever, where the banks used to put 75% of 
their earning assets into commercial loans 
and 25° into bonds, they now can find 
enough good loans to keep scarely 40% 
of their working funds busy, while bonds 
total 60°. A lot of the bonds, inciden- 
tally run from five to ten years because 
rates of interest on short-term obligations 
are down to the vanishing point. 

But even 5-and 10-year Treasury bonds 


don’t return enough income to } : 
bank anxious to hold on if there s 
be a good chance that the market 
tumble. For example, 5-vear T: 
now are selling to return barely 1 
a 10-year vields scarcely 1.8° 
Supposing a bank owns Treasur 
1949 
issue is selling around 106 als 
basis. If the money market 
so that this bond 
vield 2%, the price would b 
down to 104}, and if the vield ver 


23, the price obviously would 


bonds which are callable in 


ha. den would 


The chance of such losses—multip! 
the billions of dollars worth of bon 
by the banks 


inspires the desire 
1936-37 


is that the banks ha 
bonds in 


Banks Sold Back in 


The fact 
government significant 
tities in only one period in recent 
In the middle of 1936, the Federal R 
York ( 


began to sell. This was in anticipati: 


serve member banks in New 


the boost in reserve requirements \ 
But the New York 
that, and 
attitude was explained when requiré 


came in August 
continued to sell after 
serves were raised to the legal maxi 
by two step-ups early in 1937 

During the last half of 1936, banks 
side New York bought almost as ma 
bonds as the New York banks sold. H 
ever, after the first of 1987, the hb 
outside Gotham began to sell too. G 
ernment bond holdings of all reporting 
member banks dropped from 
mately $10,800,000,000 on July 1, 1936 
to less than $9,100,000,000 in the aut 
of 1937. 
clusively to provide reserves necessitate: 


app! \ 


That liquidation was almost ex 


by the three boosts in requirements 


The reporting member banks now 
added to their government bond holdings 
until the total is about $10,650,000,000 
They don’t need to sell any to meet the 
requirements of business, because t 
have more idle funds on hand than b 
ness will have any use for. Even if « 
mercial demand for funds were to rise to 
the 1937 peak of $4,871,000,000, it would 
use up only $1,000,000,000 of idle funds 

So pity the poor banker who is agog 
over the unbelievable altitude of govern 
ment bond prices but who can’t do a! 
thing but sit tight. 


‘- 
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TVA to FCC 








lment 


*v sell 


pov Sethe Miri 


International 

James L. Fly, who, as general solic 

if the Tennessee Valley Author 

has taken a leading part in the 

{dministration’s public utility drive, 

s appointed by President Roose- 

t last week to succeed Chairman 

Frank R. MceNinch as a member of 

_ the Federal Communications Com- 

34 nission. McNinch, drafted from the 

Federal Power Commission in 1937 

clean up the FCC, is retiring on 
count of ill-health. 





ral R 
k 
li 
hb Law for Bondholders 
4 Trust Indenture Act is in- 
wt tended to make trustees constantly 
vigilant. 
ks Wuu1am O. DovGias, now Supreme 
ae Court justice, cut quite a swath in his 
H avs with the Securities and Exchange 
bh Commission. So much so, in fact, that 
G s activities are still being felt in the 
” . securities business 
— Early in his days with the commission 
1956 when he was just one of the paid help 
= , and hadn’t even become a commissioner 
- . he made a detailed investigation of cor- 
itated porate receiverships. One of the things he 
‘ ired severely was the way trustees 
A nsgtal icted, or failed to act, in behalf of bond- 
Iding olders. And his attitude toward trust in- 
ear tures, under which a trustee acts, was 
et the very much that of Justice Samuel I. 
; 7 Rosenman, of the New York State Su- 
; preme Court, who declared, in a famous 
o t by bondholders against a corporate 
den to Re 
would "he facts of this case show, perhaps 
funds is clearly as can be imagined, how ut- 
Agog terly unjust to the investing public is the 
imei modern trust indenture. . . . I am con- 
faa ned to conclude that the defendant 
Was not guilty of . . . gross negligence, 
’ 
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Manufacturers of private passenger 
automobiles in the United States 


USE 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 





OR accuracy, speed and legibility 
F: copying names with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications —Addressograph is 
the overwhelming choice! 

The reason is simple. When such 
copying work is done, one char- 
acter at a time, constant hazards 
enter the picture—omissions, mis- 
spelling and illegibility. They are 
costly, in terms of time, money and 
good-will. Addressograph has re- 
moved those hazards for thousands 
of organizations covering practically 
every kind of business activity. 

Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 


styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled-in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. Dura- 
ble, wearproof typing units protect 
valuable records against fire and 
water hazards. 

INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to us at the address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





( in twee 





ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 


Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 


AGENCIES IN 


can profit by 


Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 
accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll | 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 
accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 


CITIES 


PRINCIPAL 





“Addressograph”™ is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office 
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in view of the fact that everything which 
it did 
that everything which it 


permitted, and 
failed to do 


was specifically excused, by the express 


was specifically 


provisions of the trust indenture itself.” 

Mr. Douglas, in 1936, set out to do 
the exculpatory clauses in 
which he felt 
trustee to collect 
scarcely work 
protect bondholders He sponsored legis- 


away with 
made it 


fees 


done to 


trust indentures 
possible for a 


justified by the 


lation in Congress which, after 16 revis- 
ions and much smoothing out, became law 


this week 


A “Standard of Responsibility” 


This legislation; the Trust Indenture 
Act of 1939, 


criticisms of Justice Rosenman. In addi- 


undertakes to answer the 
tion to the many specific duties which 
it says the trustee must perform, it em- 
bodies the following broad generality: 
“The indenture to be qualified shall 
contain provisions requiring the inden- 
ture trustee to exercise in case of default 
. the same degree of care and _ skill 
. as a prudent man would exercise or 
use under the circumstances in the con 
duct of his own affairs.’ 
Trustee responsibilities under the act 
are greatest when an issue is in default. 
When that 


notify bondholders within 90 days, except 


occurs, the trustee must 
in special cases. The trustee can initiate 
suit against the corporation if it defaults. 
But, in any circumstance, the trustee is 
liable only for the performance of those 
duties which are set forth in the in- 
denture. 

securities 


Generally speaking, all new 


to be issued under the Securities Act of 


1933 will be subject to the act’s pro 
visions. Issues of $250,000 or less (or 
those bringing total indebtedness out 


standing to no more than $1,000,000 in 
a three-year period) are exempted, as 
are railroad securities and present out 
standing corporate issues. Additional cor 
porate issues under existing trust inden- 
within its 


tures, however, may come 
scope. 
Bankers Help Out 
The new act is in no small measure 


the result of cooperation given by bank- 
ers themselves. Perceiving that regulation 
of trust activities was part of the trend 
of the times, they chose to go along 
with the SEC and help draft the legis- 
lation. The Bankers 


tion, for instance, set up a special com- 


American Associa- 


mittee to facilitate matters. And many 
bankers are agreed that the new act 


is workable (although some dissents have 
heard) . 

The act, as it was finally passed, elim- 
inated the objections raised by the In- 
vestment Bankers And 
while adherence to its provisions will 
raise trustee fees substantially, bankers 
and underwriters are of the opinion that 
it will not impede the flow of new se- 
curity offerings. 


been 


Association. 
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Auto Supply Stores Get Richer 


Depression brings more customers to their doors. 


Industry claims highest rate of growth. Gamble-Skoy mo 


buys Western Auto chain in California. 


Last week, Gamble-Skogmo boucht out 
Western Auto Supply Stores of Calli- 
fornia. To retailers of automotive equip 
ment this news was of more than com- 
mercial significance. It carried a senti- 
mental wallop because the West Coast 
outfit 


regarded as the founder of a line of busi- 


belonged to the man commonly 


ness for which its members claim a rate 
of growth faster than in any other major 
trade in the United States. 

Just how big that business is will be 
evident in Chicago next week when an 
estimated 8,000 retailers will gather at 


the Automobile Accessories Association 
show to view the offerings, ranging from 


piston rings to trout lures, of the 809 


manufacturers now supplying the 
Pe} 
ep 


Back in 1909 
opened a store in Kansas ( ity to 


George 


lower than standard prices mer 
which motorists usually bought 
His Western Auto Sup; 
$12,000 in its first yea 
into the 
founds 


garages. 
grossed 
event ually dev eloped 


the 
perdine sold out and established i 


chain. In meantime 


fornia the chain of similar name 
he sold the other day to Gamble-S] 
In the late 1920's automotive ret 
hit its stride through two 
First 
had 


over-the-counter trade with car « 


inrelate 


cumstances. automotive 


salers, who always done 





Los 








.. 8 program for YOU 


pioneers in Consumers’ Education . 






Sth Birthday Sale starts Saturday 








jet tt 


<= ee 


mpany 58°Birthday Sale 


The May 


' 











Rerai, EXecuTIVEs, with an eye on 
the spread of the consumer education 
movement, will want to watch the 
current attempt of the May Com- 
pany, Los Angeles department store, 
to take advantage of the increased 
interest of women in merchandising 
This 


women, 


week a permanent 


from 


practices. 
committee of selected 
leading consumer education groups in 


Los Angeles, commenced to function 





Angeles Store Sets Up a Consumer Committee 


in what May officials describe as 
discussio1 


practical program for 
merchandising problems as they aff 


consumers, retailers, and manuf: 
turers.” 

Last month, the May Compa 
ran a full-page advertisement (left 


Los 


seated around a conference table fi 


showing seven Angeles wom« 
gering textiles. These, it was explain 

were to select the permanent commit 
tee and outline details of its oper: 


Names 


available to 


tions. were not used (b 


were consumers on r 
quest) because, said May Compan 
executives, the public is suspicious of 
headline-seeking women who nev: 
get beyond the publicity stage in an) 


After the 


group gets under way, names will b 


enterprise. permanet! 
announced. 

The committee won't go into co 
troversial matters like the 100,000.00: 
little guinea pigs, profits, or wag: 
scales. When 
the women what they'd like to studs 
the reply ran like this: “We 
want to report on fabrics and gar 
ments, what’s in this and that, how t: 


store executives aske: 


about 


launder and clean merchandise, how 


consumers can get more for their 


” 
money. 
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restricted by their 
-aling. More important, Ford's 
T passed into oblivion. When 
turned to his newer models, most 
25.000,000 Model T’s were still on 
ads. Hundreds of small manufac- 
; promptly jumped in to make parts 
the orphaned Model T The few 
outlets, such as Western Auto 
ly. forthwith made money and 
ed more stores, added more lines, 
made more money 
Into this new stream of commerce 
nt a multitude of small business men 
Manv of these were the shrewd oppor 
sts who had run “Army Surplus 
Stores” right after the War, or quick 
rned job-lot stocks in vacant stores 
nted for 30 or 60 day s. As the depres 
n cut public buying power and in 
eased the average age of cars in use, 
ere and more customers flocked in 
The business proved better than depres- 
m-proof; it grew right through 1931- 


> ao 
>. 


Veeting the Customer’s Needs 

Typical customer of an automotive 
store is an unskilled workman who earns 
S20 a week or less The trade claims 
10% of all automobile owners are in this 
class. When such an owner breaks a 
wor handle on his jaloppy, he does not 
vo to the factory service station for the 
part at $1.75, installed. Instead he pays 
19¢ for a private or nameless brand at 
an auto supply store and does the work 
himself 

Thus there has sprung up parallel to, 
but outside of, the automobile manufac 
turing industry a parts and accessories 
ndustry which makes gadgets that go 
on any big-selling automobile, distributes 
them through entirely distinct retail 
channels to customers who seldom buy 
anything at a garage. About 98°% of the 
store traffic is male. So a complete auxili 
arv line of male bought goods has come 
nto the stores. Fishing tackle and sport- 
ng goods are the most important new 
comers. Older are bicycles and the elec- 
trical and mechanical household equip 
ment on which papa’s reputed mechanical 
sophistication carries a lot of weight with 
mama: radio sets, refrigerators, and hard- 
ware specialties. In general, the smaller 
the town, the further afield the dealer 
fares after volume possibilities. Loss 
leaders are still a merchandising standby, 
mail-box handbills the trusted advertising 
nedium. Most stores are open evenings. 


How Do Stores’ Sales Run? 


Nobody knows how much business the 
itomotive retail trade handles. But a 
few estimates can be whittled out of 
known facts. Western Auto Supply Co., 
ith headquarters at Kansas City for 
i¢ almost 200 units of its corporate 
ain and the 1,100-odd associated units 
its voluntary chain, is about the only 
itfit publishing figures. It reported sales 
f $36,000,000 in 1938. The trade guesses 
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An “Assist” — 


Your local Standard agent, like the competent ball player, makes 
many an “assist.” Whether it be measuring your hazards, helping 
you choose correct coverages, watching renewals, indicating practical 
economies, or providing needed counsel when losses occur, his prompt, 
dependable service is indispensable to your welfare. 


Standard Accident of Detroit —a sound, 55-year-old capital stock 
company with nation-wide representation — insures against financial 
loss consequent on automobile accident; injury to self, employees, or 
public; robbery; forgery; embezzlement; and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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that Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck through catalogs and stores—many 
of which are typical auto supply stores 
—each does a bigger volume than West 
ern. Gamble-Skogmo of Minneapolis has 
over 800 associates in its voluntary chain 
and can claim direct ownership of more 
than 600 
since adding the California company last 
week 

In trade terminology, 
name a store must handle 
and sell $20,000 a year. 
carries 2,500 items, sells $50,000; a super- 
store, 5,000 $125,000. Any- 
one is an independent if he has less than 


stores in its corporate chain 


to deserve the 
1,000 items 
\ typical store 


items and 


five stores, a chain if he has five or 
more. On this basis there are some 400 
corporate chains, some 50 voluntaries, 
1,200-1,500 independents Professional 
pointers-with-pride call it a $400,000,000 


business. 


Oil Firm Turns West 


Standard of Indiana _pre- 
pares expansion in the inland 
Northwestern states. 


Northwest have 
burning both be- 
cause conditions there are improving and 
because tourists are flocking to 
beauty spots as the Yellowstone, Glacier 
Park, Zion Canyon, the Black Hills. 
Hence speculative advances have been 
made in this territory by the Pacific 
Coast oil companies generally, by Stand- 
ard Oil of California particularly. These 
moves engage the attention of powerful 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana which eyes 
the region from the opposite direction. 

On July 29, directors of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Nebraska asked stockholders 
to ratify sale of the corporation to In- 
diana Standard whose products it dis- 
tributes. The merger would strengthen 
Indiana Standard’s marketing machine 
on its western front. Also the company 
plans a 480-mile crude oil pipeline (the 
Continental Divide) 
from southern Wyoming to Salt Lake 
City. In addition to widening the avail- 
able supplies for its refineries, the new 
to mountain 


lacked a 


INLAND STATES of the 


been more gasoline, 


such 


first to cross the 


line will furnish an outlet 
pools which have hitherto 
market. 

Future plans call for a 170-mile gaso- 
line pipe line from Kansas City to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia. As the Utah-Wyoming line 
will give the company greater mobility 


in handling its crude, so the Kansas 
City-Council Bluffs line will afford 
greater mobility in marketing. 

To further clear its decks, Indiana 


Standard recently took over and practi- 
cally abolished its Midwest Refining Co. 
which handled distribution in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana. Midwest and Ne- 
braska Standard have been weaker in 
their territories than Indiana Standard 
has been on its home grounds. 








Tire Sale Showdown 
“509, Off” claims lead to 


conviction in California, and 
indictments in Ohio. 


Tuis week the hornets’ nest stirred up 
by the recent “50° off” tire sale (BW 

Jull 5°39, p24) buzz. Tire 
men, both innocents and those who find 
middle of the 


believe 


continued to 


con- 
that 
the eventual upshot may be a cleaning 
up of practices in the tire trade. Cause 
of the flare-up, which brought Better 
Business Bureaus in feet first, was the 


themselves in the 


troversy, are inclined to 





Compact Wrinkle 














André Duval, Neu 


wrinkle to the U. S. cosmetic 


York, introduces 
a new 
field—a compact with a Postal Tele- 
graph blank on its cover. Sold in 
department stores in 25 cities, the 
customer's message is enameled in, 
the compact delivered by messenger. 
Another compact’s cover is the front 
page of the New York Times, report- 
ing the opening of the World’s Fair. 





advertising of second- and third-line tires 
when the reductions 
were actually nothing like that and rep- 
resented a saving of 50% only when com- 
pared with the cost of first-line tires. 
Better Business Bureaus have lodged 
complaints and issued warnings in cities 
here and there throughout the country, 
but thus far the strongest action has been 
in Long Beach, Calif., and Columbus, O. 
In Long Beach a Firestone dealer was 
cited for violating the California truth- 
in-advertising law. In Columbus three 
major tire manufacturers and three big 
retail distributors are under grand jury 
indictment for fraudulent and mislead- 
ing advertising. The manufacturers are 
the three whose dealers began the sale 
on June 20—Goodyear, Goodrich, and 


at “50% savings,” 
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fugust 





Firestone. The retailers are Sears 
buck & Co., Western Auto Suppl. ( 
and Meyer Hoffman, who does | 

as the Power Oil Company and th. 1 
Mart. Conviction on the charge 
demeanor, carries a maximum of 2 

in jail and $100 fine. 

Around Fourth of July is cust: 
the big sale period for tires, wit] 
order houses and chains showing t 
in price cuts, Goodyear, Goodri: 
Firestone pushed the 50°-off can 
this vear to take the wind out 
chains’ sales. The practice of usir 
ond- and third-line tires—which ma 
merly have been first-line—as lea 
nothing new. The tire industry is p! 
with perennial “discontinued” line 
with the specious sale-price claims 


sometimes father 


Hope for General Cleanup 


Tire men, almost universally, hay 
plored the situation—but haven't k 
Now 


regardless of the outcome ofl 


what to do about it they 
that 
prosecutions brought by the Better B 
ness Bureaus, the nationwide pub 
will lead to a general cleaning up. 
have 


Independent tire dealers 


asked manufacturers to give them * 
structive” deals that would enable | 
to compete with the sales of mass 
tributors. But that the 
were less than satisfied with the hand 
of the 50% 
by a survey of the membership of 
National Indepen 
Tire Dealers. About 10%; of 

N.A.LT.D. members report that th 

increased their volume, but 70° ind 

that the sales made during the per 
were unprofitable. Most of the indepe 
said that 
idea that the 
lines and grades of tires; 
found it wasn’t so, they felt they w: 


independ: 
off campaign is made ¢ 


Association of 


ents their customers got 


discount applied to 


when t 


being “gypped.” 


Who'll Store Furs? 


Laundries and dry cleaners 
compete for this business, worry- 
ing fur retailers. 

FURRIERS AND READY-TO-WEAR and de- 


partment that have fur 
equipment are worried about the increas 


stores storage 
ing amount of fur storage done by lau 
dries and dry cleaners. Since 1934, the 
number of laundries and dry cleane: 
competing in the storage field has in 
creased 50%, and it is estimated that 
they are now doing 5 to 10% of the total 
storage business. A steady increase 
their share of the trade is indicated. 
To offset their competition, the Na 
tional Retail Dry Association 
advises local fur-selling retailers to adver 
tise cooperatively their advantages of 
reputation and experience, and the fac! 
that merchants cannot accept responsi 
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Bus 

\y ess furs are cleaned by the fur 

( rs began looking for furs to 

ick in 1925, when a naphtha- 
fur-cleaning process was an- 


sounced by the National Association of 
Dvers and Cleaners, and approved by 
1. S. Bureau of Standards. Up to 
bat time the furriers has a_ virtual 
oly of cleaning furs by their drum- 
wdust method, and they met the 
tha-paraffin attack by stoutly main- 
» that their process was the only 
cafe one. Actually the cleaners didn’t get 
as many pelts to clean as they had hoped; 
but they did learn that the furs they 
cleaned had to be stored. 





“Pneumonia” vs. Fumigation 

The only storage system fifteen years 
ago was cold storage. Later the Bureau 
of Entomology okayed a cheaper process 
rom the installation and upkeep point of 
view—a fumigation § vault 
ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride 


using an 
mixture, which evaporates into a non- 
nfammable and non-explosive gas. A 
logen venturesome cleaners constructed 
vaults, filled them the first season, dou- 
bled their space next year, and filled up 
again. Word got around that there was 
easy money in garment storage, and at 
present 50% of the nation’s 7,500 cleaners 
either own storage vaults or are agents 
for large storage firms. 

Today it is cold storage versus fumiga- 
tion, which is sloganed “scientific stor- 
age,” and there is a bitter battle between 
them every season. Cold storage is used 
by the majority of furriers. This process 
kills moth life by lowering the normal 
temperature of 40-42 deg. F. to 18 deg., 
then raising it to 50 deg., lowering it 
again to 18 deg., and returning it to the 
normal 40-42 deg. Moths and larvae die 
from something akin to pneumonia. This 
process is more expensive than fumiga- 
tion, which may account for the reports 
that cleaners are cutting rates 25 to 50%. 


Some Combine the Two 


However, the current trend toward 
fumigation is by no means giving re- 
frigerating manufacturers the headaches 
one would expect. Furriers did a lasting 
job of selling the public on the word 
“cold,” and fumigation isn’t cold. Some 
fumigators are capitalizing on their cus- 
tomer’s belief in refrigeration by install- 
ing small space-coolers, inadequate to kill 
moth life, but allowing them to adver- 
tise “cold” storage, and keep customers 
assured. 

The straight cold storage men are 
playing the same sort of game, judging 
by the statement of the Merchants 
Chemical Co. that it is selling them more 
and more of its Malium gas fumigation 
chambers. Furriers use fumigation as a 
substitute for the periodic temperature- 
shock treatments. Fumigation before 
cold storage is said to save as much as 
0¢ per garment over the season, since 











Component of 


a Score of Modern Processes 





@ Ninety per cent of the American total 
and more than eighty per cent of the world’s 
total annual sulphur production comes out 
of the great mines operating on the Gulf 
South coast. To local industries, short haul 
sulphur freighting saves money, and is 
practically overnight! 


Rail, water, air and highway transporta- 


tion in the Gulf South covers native mar- 
kets, leads to Mexico and Latin America. | 
The climate is mild. Schools are good, liv- 
ing costs moderate—labor is white, reliable, 
amply intelligent. Taxes are low—ten years’ 
remission in certain areas! Land is readily 
available. 


Industry is decentralizing southward to 


a friendlier atmosphere. Move to the Gulf 
South, where you are wanted and appre- | 
ciated by your neighbors! 


* * 





Invites 


Industry 
* 





For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received ai: Baton Rouge, Lake Charlies, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi 


Longview, San Antonio 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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only the normal 40-42 deg. F. has to be 
maintained in storage vaults. It would 


seem that the combined use of cold stor 
age and fumigation is soon to be general 

The Institute of Refrigera 
tion frowns on compromise. Its Fur and 


Fabric Storage Committee is applying a 


American 


certification plan, under which 215 mem 
bers have been inspec ted, and allowed to 
advertise “Certified Cold Storage Vaults.” 


ee ™“ *e 

Gas” Peace Plan 
Neighbors, _ Ine., 

prices by plea to public, 

getting dealers’ pledges. 


raises 
and 


MARKETERS the country over 
the 
Oklahoma City experiment which seeks 


GASOLINI 


are watching development of an 
to end price wars by informing the com 
effects 


upholding 


munity of their disastrous and 


holding signers to pledges 
posted quotations. It all began last April 
when a group of gasoline wholesalers 
and retailers were bemoaning the chronic 
price carnage. Someone remarked that 
the public wouldn’t want them to sell 


“gas” at a loss if it knew what this really 


meant. Here was the germ from which 
Neighbors, Ine.., sprouted 
Neighbors, Ine.. represents over 100 


gasoline retailers and wholesalers who 
sell about 70° of Oklahoma City’s gal- 
a pledge with 10 
the 
favoritism by 


lonage. Members sign 
Most 


“show no 


provisions. important are 
promises to 
discounts from posted 


allowing any 


price” and to operate on a legitimate 


profit basis in order to be “an asset to 


the community rather than a liability.” 


Stress Price Wars’ Social Effects 


The public learned of the idea through 
newspaper and radio advertising. Copy 
theme was that losses from price wars 
off 
plovees, thereby reducing consumer dol- 
lars and adding to the relief burden. It 
was pointed out that an additional cent 


forced service stations to lay em- 


or two per gallon wouldn’t be noticed 


by the motorist but would do wonders 


for the station operator The radio pro- 
gram included 30-minute vaudeville 
shows and dancing. Dealers displayed 


posters and the Neighbors, Inc., pledges 
which are taken away if promises are 
defaulted) 
tons reading “Hi, Neighbor!” 


Station attendants wear but- 


The campaign is credited with raising 
the retail “gas” price in Oklahoma City 
to 17¢ from as low as Ile a few months 
Marketers from distant territories 


have heard of the drive and are writing 


ago 
in for the formula. So are companies in 
other industries. Creators of Neighbors, 
Inc., 
tions too widely, want to 


don't care to extend their opera 
confine its 
Rights 
the 
heen re- 


benefits to gasoline marketing. 
to the name, the advertising, and 
have 


promotional material 


served. 








Vechanical Iceman 





25 racnsce 15° 








deme 


this slot machine, 


25 pound block 


Put 15 cents in 
pull a lever, and a 
of ice, wrapped in heavy waxed 
paper, slides down the chute. A small 
refrigerator plant keeps the ice m 
perfect condition. Sales are report- 


edly heaviest over week-ends. 
Y 





Orders 23% Markup 


California judge forbids 
chain store to sell goods at a lesser 
figure. 


4 move which, if successful, virtually 
would prevent any of the large grocery 
chains operating in California from tak- 
ing the initiative in price competition, 
has come to light in Los Angeles where 
Superior Judge Emmet H. Wilson issued 
a teraporary order under the state unfair 
practices act restraining Safeway Stores, 
Inc., from selling below a 23.8% markup, 
the figure which Safeway furnished the 
Securities and Exchange Commission as 
representing its consolidated overhead 
expense. 

The suit, brought by Jack Bruce, mar- 
ket operator of Long Beach, and greeted 
at first with grins of amusement, now 
threatens to open up an entirely unex- 
plored phase of the California loss leader 
law 

The act 
rent, interest on borrowed capital, depre 


defines overhead as “labor, 


selling cost, maintenance of 


equipment, delivery costs, credit losses, 


ciation, 


all types of licenses, taxes, insurance, and 


advertising.” 
Price ““Aggression” Forbidden 


By common consent, an 8% markup 
has come to be considered throughout the 
Los Angeles area to represent the mini- 
mum profit margin, and lower markups 
(except as specifically allowed by the 


law) are vigorously prosecuted by the 





Business u eek . fugust 
various voluntary enforcement 
in each field 

Effect of Judge Wilson's orde 
Safeway, while it can meet “law 
So 


not be the aggressor in such pri: 


petition” (above an mark 
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Indiana Standard’s Offer 


Most 
for oil 


PERSUASIVE hoss-trading 


company salesmen to 
companies’ 


NR 


standardized, t 


proselytizing other 
before 


was all 


has been, and since 
when it 
at which equipment in the servic: 
would be purchased on a chan, 
Last week Standard Oil Co 
largest supplier in the Middle \ 
published a price list of what it 

or sell for. Some sample prices, sa 


Blind pumps, $10; 10 


15-gal. visible pumps, wet hose, « 


buy or sell: 
$20; computer pumps, net invo 
10% annual depreciation, minimu 
$80; 2,000-gal. underground tank, * 
The published list gives compet 
chance either to get religion or to 
cut Standard in negotiations. Best 
that they will get religion, Red ¢ 
brand 


For Cotton Planters’ Benefit 


THe FINE HAND of Carl Byoir & Ass 
ates, public relations counselors, w: 
ible in last week’s announcement 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea C 
henceforth put its flour in cotton inst 
It was a smart public 
tions move, part of A &P.’s cont 
to make with far 
The statistics released along with the : 


of jute bags 


program friends 


nouncement will be good for Sout 
consumption: A.&P. will use 2,500.0 


cotton bags, which will take the 

from 5,000 acres, and will provide 

for 18,000 persons. A.&P. isn’t much wv 

ried about what the jute producers t 
they live in India 


Cowles’ Dominion Extended 
“Too many newspapers.” That's the 
Carl W. Jones, publisher of the M 
neapolis Journal, explains the merger | 
week of his 60-year-old paper wit! 


Minneapolis Star, owned by the ent 
prising Cowles brothers, who alrea 


publish the Des Moines Register 
Tribune and Look magazine. When t 
Journal published its last issue on Mi 
day, it could boast more than half a 
lion subscribers—an all-time circula 
peak—and the 
readers, the Cowles brothers will be 
to claim that they publish the larg 
paper between Chicago and Los Ang 
except the Kansas City Star. The pu 
lishers promised that a substantial 


with addition of t 


portion of the old Journal employee: 


would be transferred and liberal se 
ance compensation would be given ot! 
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Miners Help Owners 


Union members in anthra- 
cite mines assist in raising work- 
ing capital. 

Mine Workers 


Mewners of the United 


and owners of Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines in difficulty because of lack of 
working capital were on the way, this 
week. to making “cooperative mining” 
worth national notice. For the second 


time within recent months, a deal has 
been made whereby the miners are to 
lend money to the operators. 

First such move was at the Packer 
mine near Shenandoah, where 500 
U.W.M. members are guaranteeing the 
company $100 apiece, to be paid in $5 


instalments every other week. Within 
two the lender gets his money 
back with interest; if operations close 
or if he loses his job he is repaid im- 
mediately. And to ensure a running 
start, three local banks are putting up 
$25,000, backed up by a group of busi- 


years, 


ness men who had a hand in reopening 


negotiations. The owners, Girard Estate 


of Philadelphia, put in $325,000, most of | 
which went for modernizing of equip- 
ment; former leaseholders agreed to pay 


$168,000 within four years and turn over 


$500,000 in equipment; and the new 
operator, Weston-Dodson & Co., Inc., 
has a stake of $25,000 in the reopening. 


Operators and miners are now draw- 
ing up a cooperative plan for reopening 
the Lytle Colliery of the 
Coal Co. at Minersville, 
stood that only the approval of the prop- 
Further extension 


Susquehanna 
and it is under- 


erty owners is needed. 
of the idea is*seen in the offer of the 
miners at Butler Colliery, Pittston, to 
lend a percentage of their wages to keep 
the mine open during the summer. 

In the meantime, Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., has put through a plan where- 
by some 23,000 individuals and organiza- 
tions, and 
public in five Pennsylvania counties, con- 
tributed $1 each toward anthracite 
promotion at the New York World’s Fair. 


representing labor, business, 


sales 








Wide World 


First-guessers are right in surmising 


that heavy-eyebrowed A. D. Lewis 
is John L.’s brother. The stands 
for Alma, the D. for Denny—which 
is the name everybody calls him. 


Fifty years old, younger by nine years 
than his big brother who heads C.1.0., 
more inclined 
to palaver with reporters and visitors 
to the United Mine Workers head- 
quarters in Washington where he has 


Denny is more genial, 





Lewis’ Younger Brother Leads C.1.0.s Building Drive 





been assistant to John, the president, 
for the past eight years. The world 
at large heard about Denny last week, 
when he was appointed to lead the 
C.1.0.’s drive in the building field as 


chairman of the United Construction 


Workers Organizing Committee (BW 
—Jul2939,p28), and the average 
reader’s first reaction was: “Never 


But Denny has quite 
administrator 


heard of him.” 
a record as an and 
knows his way around in labor circles; 
after 18 years of digging coal (inter 
rupted only for war service) , 
around his native lowa, the 
Lewis became director 
Illinois’ state 
from that to the I 
in 1930 
employment service. When Sec. 
term ended, Denny took up the job of 
helping John run the U.M.W., 
acted as general contact man when 
the elder Lewis’ duties multi- 
plied by C.1.0. He is no stranger to 
building trades-union practices, 
ing been in the A.F.L. 
and carried an electrician’s card for a 
time. Helping Denny in the campaign 
will be Philip Murray of the 
workers, James Carey of the electrical 


R. J. Thomas of the 


Dalrym- 


in and 
younger 
of 
mining bureau, moved 
’. S. Dept. of Labor 
director of the 
Davis’ 


assistant 


assistant 


as 


and 
were 


hav 
for many years 


steel 
workers, auto- 
mobile union, and Sherman 


ple of the rubber workers. 
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MARCHANT. 


S CALCU LATOR’, 








SATISFACTION 


* When 


thing over and over again, it Is 


aman buys the same 
positive prool of satisfaction 

the simplest, truest story of 
satisfaction that could ever be 


told. 
* When Marchant users buy 


iain, and yet avain... some 


own two. Some own hundreds 


itis only because their ex- 
perience has proved that Mar- 
chant serves them 
itably... 


economle ally 


inost prot- 
most capably ... most 
This ts positive 


proof ol comple te satisfaction. 


ING MACHINE COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA. U.S.A 


MARCHANT CALCULAT 


Sua f{eencies and 


Stat 





GET ALL 
MARCHANT FACTS 
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(above) report that 





The San Francisco Employers’ Council, which has negotiated 
labor agreements and arbitrated disputes for 1,001 local firms 
since last Jan. 1, held its first general meeting last week. 
Executives of member firms heard President Almon D. Roth 
“a friendly, cooperative relationship” 
had been established with 90% of the 225 unions in the city, 
that because “most of the reasonable objectives for which 
labor is striving” already had been achieved in San Francisco, 


San Francisco Employers’ Council Meets 





unfavorable 


resist demands for 


serious labor flare-ups there were at a minimum. 1 
factors, 
situation (a Coast-wide problem) , the fact that wages in 

city had hit a ceiling and most industries would have | 


speakers’ table above, and keenly interested in Presic 
Roth’s report is Roger Lapham, chairman of the board 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 





said Roth, were the hot waterf: 


increases. Second from left at 








Fear West Coast Marine Tieup 


Waterfront 


employers 


jockey with Bridges’ 


unions for position, and demand penalties for contract 


violations. Sec. Perkins rules against stevedores. 


WILL THERE BE ANOTHER waterfront tieup 
on the Pacific Coast this fall after cur- 


rent labor contracts expire Sept. 30? 


That’s what shippers and business gener- 


ally want to know as headlines from San 
Francisco report a jockeying for position 
by the Waterfront Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the Harry Bridges unions. 
Present agreements provide that if 
either party wants to open the contracts 
for alteration, notice must be given by 
Aug. 1 (for longshoremen) , Aug. 15 (for 
sailors), Sept. 1 (for licensed personnel 
unions); otherwise they are renewed for 
another year. Employers have said 
they’re ready to renew, although they 
aren’t entirely satisfied. Early this week, 
Harry Bridges gave notice that his long- 
shoremen, affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, want to nego- 
tiate new agreements. Harry Lundeberg, 
secretary of the powerful Sailors’ Union 
(American Federation of Labor), is 
ready to renew, but his final decision de- 
pends on what his bitter enemy, Bridges, 
does between now and Aug. 15. 
Australian Harry is in a tough spot, 
and that doesn’t mean Angel Island in 
San Francisco bay, where his deportation 
hearings are being held. As a leader who 
depends on militancy to hold his men, 
he’s got to find something to fight about. 
He has boasted often that his current 





longshore contracts, wrung from employ- 
ers in 1934 and 1936, are “the best en- 
joyed by any group of longshoremen in 
the country.” His remarks about need for 
higher wages to offset “increased costs of 
living” are contested by the Waterfront 
Association, which says average long- 
shoremen’s earnings have gone up 29% 
since 1934. San Francisco stevedores are 
averaging $43 a week or $2,206 a year. 


Out to Get Contract-Observance 


Current contracts aren’t the chief ele- 
ment to watch in the waterfront picture. 
The heart of the situation is the employ- 
ers’ insistence that contracts be observed. 
The Waterfront Association isn’t fooling 
about this. Members are convinced there 
won’t be any lasting stability in the in- 
dustry until job action, quickie strikes, 
and the slow-down are outlawed and pen- 
alties imposed for violation (if new con- 
tracts are made they'll provide for this, 
as do present agreements) . 

All this makes the decision of Los An- 
geles Federal Arbitrator Irvin Stalmas- 
ter, penalizing four gangs of longshore- 
men for refusing last May to go through 
a Chinese “demonstration” picket line 
around two ships loading scrap for Japan 
(BW—Jul22’39,p36), the most  signifi- 
cant waterfront development since the 
strike of 1936. 





The men were suspended from 
week. The 
men’s union voted to defy the ruling 

tested to Secretary of Labor Perkins t 


one Los Angeles longs 


the arbitrator, her appointee, was * 
ased.” They sent the penalized me 
work as usual and when employers id 
fied them and ordered them off the do 
threatened a complete tie-up. Stalmas' 
suspended penalties pending review of 
decision by Sec. Perkins and trouble » 
averted temporarily. Last week-end S 
Perkins upheld the arbitrator. 

Empioyers are going down the line 
the observance-of-contract issue to ¢ 
definite penalty rulings by arbitrator: 
covering every possible breach of agr 
ment. When this pressure gets too strong 
Bridges either will have to come into li: 
in fact (as he has on paper) or thr 
overboard all contractual relations! 
with employers. It’s this issue that’s 
likely to make trouble this fall. 


Leaders’ Aims Clash 


Meanwhile, maritime workers are dis- 
cussing “the battle between Harry th 
Limey and Harry the Swede.” The bit 
ter feud waged by Longshoreman Harry 
Bridges against Sailor Harry Lundeberg 
may easily become the dominant factor 
in Pacific Coast waterfront developments 

The two Harrys are opposites in their 
philosophies and ambitions. Shrewd 
quick-thinking Harry Bridges wants to 
become the Czar of Pacific Coast water 
fronts and as much inland territory as 
he can capture. The Sailors’ Union, now 
A.F.L., is his principal opposition 
labor ranks). Slow-thinking, gum-chew- 
ing stubborn Harry Lundeberg stan:s 
alone as the head of the sailors. He has 
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terrific attacks by the Bridges 
luring the last three years and 
ly a minority of total waterfront 
behind him 
e bitter feud comes to the surface 
ably will appear in a dispute over 
handling on steam schooners. For 
sailors have loaded this class of 
bine Now. longshoremen are demand 
ing the leading jobs. The battle could 
spread to other waterfront sectors 
In the matter of numerical strength, 
the Australian is far ahead of the Swede 
Bridges’ 


three key unions 


i} 


control extends mainly over 
longshoremen (13,000 


members) , cooks and stewards (7.500). 


radio men (600). He has considerable 
influence in the firemen’s and engineers’ 
eroups. Lundeberg’s sole strength is in 


his Sailors’ Union which has about 7,500, 


but he is in a key position 





m. 7 If trouble comes, Bridges would be in 
aterfr a hot spot, smack between two strong 
res in AFL. unions, the sailors on the ships 
have to and the teamsters on the trucks, both of 

at } whom really “hate his guts.” } 
Presick 





board 
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CONGRESS HAS RECENTLY 


Firemen Can Organize 
passed a_ bill 


H. J. Heinz Corporation's new 
Architectural Concrete office and 
warehouse building at Los Angeles, 
California, is an outstanding 
example of fine formwork and efti- 
cient industrial design. The Austin 
Company, general contractors. 


abor ar 


abolishing a 1920 law which prohibited 
from the unionization of firemen in the Dis 
longs trict of Columbia The older law Was 
ruling passed when feeling was running high 
‘erkins t throughout the nation as a result of the . . 
was Boston police strike, which occurred in 
ed me the fall of 1919. Police og ad their > + — A ° e as 
vers id right to organize a union. The strike was | 200 4 . « af Ie f 
ewe offers 0/ varieties ...0 


Stalmast 
view of 
rouble W 


k-end S 


he line ‘ 


quashed after Calvin Coolidge, governor 
of Massachusetts, called out the militia. 
Firemen in Boston were not involved in 
the strike, but Congressmen said steps 
must be taken to keep Washington fire 
men from walking out. The Interna 
tional @ssociation of Fire Fighters, an 


beauty possibilities for 
firesafe buildings 





ue to (American Federation of Labor affiliate 

arbitrators which has a reported membership of 

of agri 30.000 for 1988. has lobbied for repeal 

too strong of the law for several years. Strong 

e into li: point in the fire fighters’ argument: a “—— 

or thr ds te Ge comdiuiion of Vie neee rf hardly begins to cover fire, storms, earthquakes — 
ationships ciation which prohibits strikes, “since the variety of architectural and low first cost. Your archi- 
ue that's the work of fire fighters is different from effects obtainable at low cost tect or engineer can tell you 


3 


Ss are (is- 
larry the 


that performed by many other workers.” 


South Wins Differential 


BoostinG THE MINIMUM WAGE in the 


with Concrete. You'll find it 
a versatile design medium. 
One that can be molded into 
almost any shape, form, or 


how concrete will help you 
build beautifully at low cost. 
Write for latest publication, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls 


The bit- cotton textile industry to a flat 324¢ is texture; adapted to practi- of irchitectural Concrete.” 
an Harry : ia the window since Roosevelt this cally any style or functional (furnished free in the U.S. 
undeberg week held that a differential for the . ’ 

ae . requirement. and Canada) or ask for one 
nt factor ith was justified, because less money 


opments 


the South buys the same standard of 


Such structures as the 


of our engineers to call. 


3 in their living as in the North. Heinz building shown, have PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Shrewd, 7 ya rator yams S : ant be the distinction—expectation of Dept. 80-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, tl 
wants to ite yuse—ane e s job; hene . . ‘ 
} , P ra gh an " ~ long life “ ith low mainte- A national organization to improve ond extend 
st water ‘ cant accept the textile committee’s the uses of concrete... through scientific research 


ritory as 
ion, now 


majority recommendation for a uniform 
rate 


nance—utmost safety against 


ond engineering field work. 











tion In F.D.R.’s reversal since berating South Auchileclaral Onewle 
m-chew- ‘ employers on his “march through 
Fed Gest” @ aimnla of seams Gis bon i . . . WALLS AND ORNAMENT CAST 
; , ‘ , in INTEGRAL WITH FRAME AND FLOORS 
He has moralized the wage-hour administration 














32 - Production 


... IN OTHER WORDS, 
iS YOUR OFFICE TOO NOISY? 


ERE’S how to improve the 
efficiency of your staff and 
make your own office a far more 
pleasant place in which to work. In- 
stall a sound-absorbing ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 

This decorative acoustical mate- 
rial soaks up noise the way a sponge 
soaks up water. Its low maintenance 
cost ... high light reflection . . . and 
insulation value are other important 
features. 

Learn how Corkoustic can help 
you in your business. Write now for 
free, illustrated booklet, 

How to Reduce Noise. 
Armstrong Cork Co., 1236 
State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
CORKOUSTIC 
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|New Adhesives Aid Wood Lines 


Furniture industry expects revitalization through 


use of new synthetics. Plywood industry stands on brink 


of major developments. 


| WHOLESALE FURNITURE BUYERS, who de- 
scended on Chicago’s June furniture mar- 
ket, found themselves looking at and 
talking about little tags which read “Built 
with Tego Bonded Plywood” or “Furni- 
ture Uformite Plywood 
Fronts and Tops.” They had been used 
seeing similar tags attached to the 
finer grades of wood furniture; what sur- 
prised them in Chicago was the fact that 
the tags were also attached to furniture 
which they had considered 
furniture 
claim to 


with Tego on 


to 


previously 
which had never be- 
superiorities in 


“borax,” 
fore 
construction. 

At the same time at Aberdeen, Wash.. 
the West Coast Plywood Co. staged an 
“open house” for its friends in the ply 
wood industry to show them the ins and 
“Mastic” plywood process 
whose chemistry had been worked out 
by I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, and whose 
ingenious new mechanical equipment had 
been built by Merritt Engineering & 
Sales Co., Lockport, N. Y. Put the two 
events together and extract the common 
denominator—the big news and a big re- 
vitalizing force of both the plywood and 
the wood furniture industries—synthetic 


laid any 


outs of a new 


adhesives 


Allotting the Credit 


Although the first 
be used commercially in bonding plywood 
and furniture was the phenol-formalde- 
hyde compound named Bakelite in honor 
of its discoverer, Dr. L. H. Baekeland of 
Bakelite Corp., and as such is distinctively 
American, credit for adapting it to wood- 


synthetic plastic to 


joining must go to German chemists and 
wood technicians. Credit for bringing 
the new synthetic adhesives, particularly 
in sheet or film form, back to American 
manufacturers must go to the Resinous 
Products & Chemical Co., Inc., Philadel- 
which started to market its Tego 
Film about five Since 
Bakelite Corp. has turned its re- 
the huge subject of 
wood bonding and has brought out sev- 
eral synthetic adhesives, including a resin 
film of its own called Phenolic Plybond 
go to the U s. For- 
Madison, Wis.. 
during the 
army and the 


phia, 
Resin 
then, 
searchers 


years ago. 


loose on 


Credit too must 
est Products Laboratory, 
which did yeoman service 


World War in helping the 





Othe: 
B 


navy in securing plywood strong er 
and sufficiently waterproof for ai 
and which continues its researches 
out abatement. 

The Forest Products Lab, 
operatively with big plywood pro 
like Haskelite Mfz. Co., Chicag 
United States Plywood Co., New \ 
(a swell example of government w 
hand-in-hand with business) , has 
many of the scientific problems of 
structure, moisture content, adhe: 
and the like. Now to tl 
industry list of 
mum practices in wood selection, ply 
“lay-up” (the and thicknes 
plies, and the direction of wood g 
adjacent plies to make a panel of a 
strength and thickness) , 
cation, kiln practice, and a host of « 
Rule-of-thumb gives wa 


worki 


rea-t 
( ast il 
1 the 
synthe 
available ring! 
Casco 
BW- 

Car 
ndust 
borax 


wood is a whole 


number 


over t 
better 


adhesive 


inject 
lustry 
ighs. 


furnit 


1929 


techniques 

science 

Resin Film Developed 
Besides the 


importance of 
manufacture, 


awakening to 
technology in 
contributed by 


general 
wood hound 
wood heap 
their most significant contr staune 


This is a ‘Sheet 


Germans, 


tion is the resin film. ture n 
super-thin paper tissue 


phenol-formaldehyde 


new e 


and fi 


strong, impreg 


nated with 


which has been brought to a chen 
state similar to that of phenol-forma 
hyde Cert 
chemical reactions have been underg 
all but the final one where under heat Good 
pressure the Despi 
solid, far more impervious to caustics and too g 
acids than natural amber. When the res 

film is slipped between adjacent plies of 


the 


Proc 


The 


wood 


plastic molding powder 


resin sets into a waterp: 
manul 
a dem 
wo ild 
resin-| 

fiici 
well u 


West | 


wood and subjected to heat, 
the 
fibers 


into microsc 
spaces between the W 
the plies are held tightly together uw 
the continuing action of heat, the resin 
“sets,” holding them together in a bond 
stronger than the bond between the fib 


melts and flows 


wood 


Try to separate the p 
and the 
will let go, even 
been soaked 
days or boiled for hours. 
It is that kind of film and that kind of 
joint which one of the tags at the C 
cago furniture market featured. “Tego 
Bonded” meant bonded with Tego Res 


of natural wood. 
joints, wood fib 
after 1 


water 


wood at the 
themselves 


panels have in 
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: product of Resinous Products. 
“7 | formite” referred to still another 
adhesive compounded of urea- 
hvde resin and first marketed by 
company a couple of years ago 

se to a demand for a hot-press 

ve which could be applied as a 
n orthodox glue spreaders, which 
ot have as high a degree of water- 
ess as resin film, but which would 
moisture to which furniture might 
biected and would be lower in cost. 


Other Bonding Ideas Worked Out 
Bakelite, too, has been meeting a simi- 
lar demand with a urea-formaldehyde ad- 
\ called Urea Plybond. It has also 
since developed a phenol-formalde- 


ng 
hyde adhesive applied as a liquid, which 
; incidentally the material used to bond 
the plywood in the Clark Duramold 
plastic” plane which has received plenty 
f play in the press (BW—Jan28°39, 

), And it is just getting out of the 
levelopment stage with a new cold-setting 
rea-formaldehyde adhesive. Meanwhile 
Casein Co. of America, New York, one 
of the pioneers in casein glue, turned to 
synthetics for certain types of work, 
ringing out its own urea-formaldehyde 
Casco-Resin adhesive some time ago 

BW—A pr16°38 p32) . 

Careful observers of the wood furniture 
industry point out that the willingness of 
borax furniture manufacturers to swing 
over to the new adhesives and to provide 
better built, more durable merchandise is 
injecting a competitive force into the in- 
dustry which promises to carry it to new 
highs. (Annual wholesale value of wood 
furniture dropped from %635,000,000 in 
1929 to $200,000,000 in 1933 and re- 
bounded to $565,000,000 in 1938.) When 

heaper grades are put together as 
staunchly as finer grades, the fine furni- 
ture manufacturers will be forced to find 
new excellencies of design, construction, 
and finish. 


Process May Widen Market 


The development of the Mastic ply- 
wood process is something else again. 
Good plywood is expensive to make. 
Despite the adage that “the best is none 
too good,” some of the Northwestern 
manufacturers of Douglas fir plywood felt 
a demand for lower-priced panels which 
would not be as fully waterproof as their 
resin-bonded plywood, yet would possess 
sufficient moisture resistance to stand up 
well under protective paints and lacquers. 
West Coast Plywood has found its answer 
in the Mastic process which produces the 
Dri-Ply panel. Since the adhesive has the 
consistency of rubber, new methods of 
spreading had to be developed; since it 
sets quickly, a new conveyor assembly 
method had to be developed along with a 
new semi-automatic loading device to 
get panels into a hot-plate press in jig 
ime. Fortunate thing is that the necessi- 
ties of the process will automatically pro- 
duce lower costs and may very likely 


open up wider markets for the plywood 
panel industry which is estimated to have 
done a wholesale business of about $50,- 
000,000 during the twelvemonth ending 
June 30 last. 

New applications for plywood and the 
plywood principle are cropping up every- 
where. U.S. Plywood has up its sleeve 
a new patented method of machine scarf 
ing which will permit joining one panel 
endwise to another with a strong, prac- 
tically invisible, hot-pressed joint, mak 
ing possible one-} iece bus floors, one-piece 
freight car tops, practically endless re- 
freshment bars. It has patented a method 
of applying 1/28-in. decorative veneers 
to fir plywood in such a way that the 
tough summer grain of Douglas fir will 
not mar the veneer’s smoothness. It is 
cooperating with H. H. Robertson Co., 
Pittsburgh, in the production and pro 
motion of Robertson Bonded Metal, a 
material wherein wood, cloth, and steel 
are resin-bonded so securely that panels 
may be stamped and formed in a power 
press. Other developments just around 
the corner in other companies include a 
one-piece molded plywood sailboat, a 
molded plywood beer keg, and a one- 
piece plywood airplane fuselage (the 
Clark plane’s fuselage was, it will be re- 
membered, a two-piece job), all made 
possible by genuinely waterproof syn- 
thetic adhesives. 


) " 
Produ fior 





Solve Building Puzzle 

Chicago interested in new 
90-foot concrete pier, reaching 
down to bedrock. 


Many or Cuicaco’s foremost build 


engineers have been maki g almost da 
visits to an old, three-story br ck fa 
tory on the near North Side at ¢ 
Avenue and the river. In the basen 
of that building thev have been wat: 
ing experiments with a new tvin atl 
foundation structure which may lick t 
city’s expensive problem of giving 


building solid underpinning when bed 
rock is deep, particularly if that bed 
rock is overlaid with clay impervious 
water 

When Montgomery Ward & (Cy, 
wanted to build a four-story addition 
its plant on the old factory's site. it 
called in W. J. Newman, a foundatior 
engineer with a country-wide reputatio 
It was his idea, on this job, to eliminate 
the disadvantages of pile or Caisson col 
struction by building solid, uncased con 
crete piers which rest on bedrock. Piles 
sometimes bulge and heave: and th 
ground around caissons often settles 

He sank a test hole with a patented 
rotary drill in a manner similar to that 


used in oil well bores as the cutter ad 





Roboshef Makes Debut 




























Roboshef, Inc., 1900 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, last week opened the 
first of a chain of 30 restaurants to 
be established on the Pacific Coast 
using an automatic, endless-chain 
cooking device. Entrées, hooked 
onto the chain at the right end of the 
device above, descend into a vat of 








vegetable oil heated by electric cous 


to 350 degrees, emerge “medium 
done” in four minutes, “well done” 
in eight. Potatozs go through on an 
other chain, biscuits pass through an 
oven at the bottom of the Roboshef 
It has a capacity of 120 orders an 
hour, and is operated by one man 
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$125,000.00 SAVED 
BY BUILDING BRIDGES OF 








THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, 
a Koppers subsidiary, recently pub- 
lished a booklet containing 
costs, bills of materials, etc. on a group 
of highway bridges built of pressure- 
treated timber. 


| 
| 
designs, 
| 





Sirs] | 


7 











ON THIRTEEN OF THESE BRIDGES, the 
engineers had given estimates sub- 
mitted for building them with other 
materials. 


= 


We TOTAL SAVED 
I 125,000 


ON THOSE THIRTEEN BRIDGES, a total of 
$125,000.00 was saved by the use of 
timber construction. The pressure-treat- | 
ment of those timbers makes the bridges 
as permanent as other more costly | 
construction materials. 





Other Koppers products which save 
you money or help you to do a better 
job are: Coal and Coke, Coal Prepara- 
tion Systems, Coke and Gas Plants, 
Purification and Recovery Equipment, 
Boiler and Industrial Electric Power 
Stations, Industrial Chemicals, Creo- 
sote, Municipal Incinerators, Castings, 
Special Machinery, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-Handling 
Systems, Tarmac Road Tars, Roofing, 
Waterproofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











which permits stops, starts, and speed 





vanced, water was let into the bore and 
the clay sludge was pumped off at the 


top. When he hit rock he had a hole five 


feet in diameter, 90 feet deep, and filled 
with The clay strata surround- 
ing this hole, being sealed by the cutter’s 


water. 


compacting action, did not collapse. He 
sprayed concrete into the bottom of this 
hole through a metal hose, raising the 
nozzle as the level of the concrete rose. 
The water was forced out by the con- 
crete and, eventually, a solid pier ex- 
tended from bedrock to the surface. 
Next to this specimen pier he sank 
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another hole which he lined 

and pumped dry, so that men 
down in it and get test cores 
adjoining concrete column. La 
reports all read, “Highly satis 
There no doubt that the 
method tried out in this experi: 
be used on the whole job; how: 


building authorities recommen 


18 


ing out the bores and pouring ¢ 
crete in the ordinary W 
cussion on this point continues, \ 
are jacking up the old, three-stor 
ing, preparatory to moving it. 


way. 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Double-Action Hammer 


In tHe Pneumatic Drop Hammer of 
Pneumatic Drop Hammer Co., Braintree, 
Mass., the head is lifted by air and 


dropped by gravity. At the proper in- 


| stant in its descent, the anvil moves up- 


ward to meet the head. Result of the 
new design is a practically vibrationless 
hammer which can be set on a compara- 
tively light foundation. 


Algae Control 

BANE OF SWIMMING POOL operation is a 

green slime composed mainly of algae. 

Perkins Laboratories, 2584 Laurel Ave., 

developed the Perkins 
Method, comprising a 
and a simple feeder. 


have 
Control 


Omaha, 
Algae 
sterilizing 
The agent is a special non-precipitating 
copper salt which is a potent algaecide. 
The salt may also be fed to the pool in 
combination with chlorine. 


agent 


Center Coutrol 


Operator's STATION on the electrically 
powered Elwell-Parker F-16 Industrial 





Truck is amidships between fork carriage 
hoist and trail axle. The F-16, which 


| is built as either a telescoping or non- 


work or 
a ware- 


telescoping truck for inside car 
high tiering of pallet loads in 
house, is the latest addition to the line 


of Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 


Remote Speed Indicator 
Two rears aco, U. S. Electrical Motors 
Inc., Los Angeles, brought out a remote 


control for the U. S. Varidrive Motor 





“gun” 


changes from any point in the 
Now the company is bringing 
U. S. Electric Remote Speed I 
which makes possible precision Ss} 
justments by remote control. 


Photo Oven 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS will 
terested in the Speedo Electric | 


Dryer which has a capacity ranging | 
400 1 x 1}-in. prints to five 11 x 


every 15 min., according to Gi 
Devices Corp., 3125 Lookout Circl: 
cinnati. Air in the drum is warmed « 
trically. Insulated Bakelite handles 


vent burnt fingers 





Pneumatic Cleaner 


SUBMERGE THE OPEN END of the neopr 
oil-resisting hose of the new Lonn } 
gine & Parts Cleaner in a_ bucket 
kerosene or other cleaner, attac! 
to a compressed air line, 





= 


\ 








the nozzle against the part to be cl 
and 
start its cleaning job. Give the 1 
a flip, and an inbuilt piston wiil 

off the air supply. Lonn Mfg. Co 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, makes 
outfit so that it may also be used 

out the neoprene hose as a blow-gu! 








the spray unit will automat 
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a jew Four-Flex Cham 

vs on several YEARS, Standard Conveyor 
Ried »., North St. ‘Paul, Minn., has been 

antics ® anufacturing its Four-Flex conveyor 
the / Bhains to run over sprockets and swing 

perir round corners ia vertical as well as 

elie orizontal planes. Now it is bringing out 

mend 

‘ing 1 

WW 

les, V 

stor 

it. 

ee 

SS 

| the Rts newly redesigned Four-Flex Hard- 

ing ened Steel Chain with all outside and 

dT inside wearing surfaces case-hardened for 

mh Spx heavy duty. 













Jute Fabric for Roofing 


CvusTOMARY PROCEDURE for laying or re- 
pairing roofs with cotton cloth is to apply 
jt in comparatively short lengths to 
Sallow for shrinkage. Recently an im- 
pregnated jute fabric has been coming 


will 
ctric Pr 


along as a roofing material. Since it has 
practically no shrinkage, it may be rolled 
wut to almost any length necessary. Flex- 
rock Co., 2301 Manning St., Philadelphia, 
recommends that its Flexrock Saturated 
Jute Fabric be used in conjunction with 
its Longlife or Rooflex liquid roofing. 
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nging fr 

llx li 

o Gener 

“ircle. ( Biggest Plastic Molding? 

rmed « Oxe 90-LB. sHot of synthetic resin 

indles pr powder makes a plastic coffin 6 ft. long 
in the plant of Ultralite Casket Co., Ltd., 
Stalybridge, Manchester, England. Ac- 
cording to General Plastics, Inc., North 

> neopr | Tonawanda, N. Y., a total pressure of 

Lonn | | 13,778 tons does the job. 


bucket = 

ad ¢ ry Books and Booklets 

ine, pr (1) ANaconpa Wire & Case Co., 25 
Broadway, New York—(a) “Anaconda 





a) Magnet Wire and Coils,” (b) “Hand- 
=. book Magnet Wire and Coils”; (2) Cut- 
ler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee—“Dust 

the Destroyer,” describing how vertical 

electrical contacts shed dust; (3) E. I. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 

| B= —Dyes, a Few Facts about Their Uses 

and Place in American Industry”; (4) 


New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., New 
» cleat York—(a) “Practice in Machining Zinc 








mat Alloy Die Castings,” (b) “Improved 
er Maintenance of Metal Surfaces with Zinc 
vill clos Dust Paints”; (5) Southwestern Engi- 
Co., #2 neering Co., 4800 Santa Fe Ave., Los 
akes t Angeles—“Continuous Hydrogenation of 
ed \ Oils, Chemicals and Other Substances by 
-gul the T.R.W. Patented Process.” 
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“MISTAKES AVOIDED, 
WORK GOES FASTER IN OUR 
LIGHT-CONDITIONED OFFICE” 





“OINCE we light-conditioned our 
office, mistakes have been 
avoided, and the good lighting has 
made our work faster and easier 
to do,” according to Mr. Hummel. 
**Much of our work is done with in- 
delible pencil, and a good bit of it at 
night. It’s close work and 
care must be taken to 
avoid mistakes. I can’t 
say too much for the im- 
proved lighting in our 
office, and our people ap- 
preciate it too!” 
Good light for doing ac- 
curate, close-seeing work 





says H. R. HUMMEL, office manager of 
The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


is a necessity in every office. It helps 
everyone see more easily, work with 
less fatigue, and do a more efficient 
job. Like many other leading com- 
panies, the 
Chemical Company uses the new 
G-E Mazpa lamps. These lamps are 


American Agricultural 


brighter than ever before, 
and give more light at no 
additional cost for current. 
For a free copy of the valu- 
able booklet, “Light 
Seeing in the Office,” write 
General Electric Co., 
Dept. 166-BW-G2. Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


lor 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


500 watt G-E Mazpa lamps in 


modern fixtures placed on ten foot center 


help light-condition thie o 


easier seeing and better wort 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Investors Watch Utilities 


Power company shares, with Washington’s atti- 


tude less harsh, surpass industrials’ rise. Wall Street is 


cautious, awaiting news from abroad. 


stock market with 


diminished trading volume for the next 


Look FOR A SEE-SAW 


six weeks or two months. That’s the 
consensus in Wall Street. Big traders 
see scant incentive for stock buying 


the forthcoming period of 
European tension. At the same time, they 


throughout 


don’t look for prices to go down much 
unless there is a serious crisis abroad; 
they still think the market, the July 
rise notwithsanding, fails to reflect the 
full recovery in domestic business. 

Defeat of the lend-spend bill in the 
House (by refusal even to take it up) 
pleased the marketplace’s preponderant- 
ly conservative population by reason of 
the implication of orthodoxy in govern- 
ment finance. On the other hand, there 
are some fears that business improve- 
ment may not be quite as consistent 
without the prospect of federal billions 
for “self-liquidating” loans. 

There are some predictions that Con- 
gress’ swing away from the New Dealers 
will embolden private capital. If this 
should materialize, it is generally agreed 
that the expected pickup in the next 
few months would be on a sounder foun- 
dation than anything based on govern- 


ment spending could be. The degree of 
private capital’s confidence, in the final 
analysis, will be measured by the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward sound 
stocks for investment. 

Sale of an occasional common stock 
issue hardly constitutes a test of the 
popular appetite, nor does an occasional 
spurt in listed prices. However, if the 
with their in- 
tegration and simplification programs as 
required by the holding company law, 
the capital market will be tested. Sim- 
plification, in particular, will necessitate 
sale to the public of quite a number of 


common 


public utilities proceed 


common stock issues now locked up in 
holding companies. 


Public Utilities Take Heart 

A few months ago, talk about public 
service stock offerings would have been 
twaddle. The much less friendly attitude 
of Congress toward public power, plus 
the clipping of appropriations for pub- 
lic works, has made quite a difference. 
Investors have warmed up to utility 
securities notably. 

Between June 29 and Wednesday of 
this week, Standard Statistics’ average of 
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public utility share prices ros 
whereas the 
only 12.3%. The utilities hav. 
topped the 1938 and 1939 hig 





industrial averag 





up to the best levels since \ 
1937. Industrials, meanwhile, ha 
somewhat short of regaining 


prices of late 1938 and early 19 

Some idea of present prices ar 
available in utility common sha 
be had from the 
of prominent listed shares: 


following ta 


Rise 
1938 Net Since 
Per Share Price June 29 


Am. G. & E. $2.23 38% 5% § 
Am. Lt. & Trac. 1.47 17% 1%, 
Boston Edison 8.38 155 10 
Common. Edison 2.37 31% 82% 
Cons. Ed. (N.Y.) 2.09 33% 414 
Detroit Edison 6.16 124 7 
North American . 1.55 25% {3% 
Pacific G. & F 2.48 337% hs 
Pub. Service N.J. 2.34 il 5 
S. Calif. Edison. 2.10 28%, 2% 
United Gas Imp. 0.99 14 1, ’ 
Several factors have entered 
improvement in the utility sha 
noted, there has been the less 
attitude in Washington. Onc 


change in attitude became appar 
yields available on utility stocks 
pretty the 
Moreover, most of the utilities hay 
covering their dividends by a 
substantial margin 
yields seem pretty safe. And, last], 


liberal in present 


which mack 


was the prospect that most of the 


panies would earn more in 1939 
in 1938, due to the general imp 
ment in business. 

In view of the better feeling tow 
utilities, more than ordinary interes 
attached to the offering of 362,588 shar 
of Washington Gas Light Co. comn 
stock through a First Boston Cor 
Glore, Forgan & Co. syndicate on 1 
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[hese shares are not those of an 
electric utility but of a gas company. 
Nevertheless, their offering is directhy 
jue to the desire of a holding company 
tidate rather than carry on under 


1a\ 


the “death sentence.” 

The Washington and Suburban Com- 
nanies (owning gas properties in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and on Staten Island, 
x. Y.) are delivering their properties 
n and adjacent to Washington to Wash- 

vton Gas Light. By the present offer- 

» of all their Washington Gas Light 
shares to the public, they will pull out 
f{ that territory. Later they propose 
similarly to divest themselves of their 
New York properties, then to dissolve 


Vew Offerings for Market 

The recent substantial volume of new 
security offerings will continue next 
week. Largest operation now scheduled 
rv next week involves $95,000,000 in 
first mortgage 34s, $28,500,000 in 44% 
debentures, and a bank note of $8,500,- 
oon, all for refunding purposes, for Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light. Another offer- 
ing ready for the market is $14,250,000 
of first mortgage 3%s of Iowa Public 


; 


Service. 

Meanwhile, bond men are watching 
with some interest the progress of under- 
writers in distributing a couple of recent 
issues which were slightly overpriced— 
particularly the Shell Union debentures. 


This $85,000,000 issue of 15-year 24s was | 


offered at 979, and a bit less than two- 
thirds sold at the original price. After 
the syndicate was dissolved (allowing the 
price to seek its own level) an additional 
$30,000,000 was placed. Bidders have 
been coming up to the sellers’ price ideas 
the last few days. 


Finance Merger Fails 


Taleott doesn’t consolidate 
with Heller, but each becomes the 
other’s agent. 


FAILURE OF THE MERGER negotiations be- | 


tween James Talcott, Inc., New York 
factoring firm, and Walter E. Heller & 
Co., Chicago financial house, is one of 


those things that happens every so often, | 


even though it seemed that the combina- 
tion is a “natural.” In this case the two 
houses had a lot in common. First, F. 
Eberstadt & Co., investment banking 
house, had done financing for both firms 
and had started the negotiations between 
them. Second, the Heller business was 
primarily in long-term financing of ac- 
counts while the Talcott operations have 
been confined in the main to short-term 
factoring, and one would have been the 
natural complement of the other. 

But terms undoubtedly got in the way 

and undoubtedly because the Heller 


husiness has been moving ahead steadily 


d briskly each year since 1935 with 
ak profits of $486,000 last year, while 
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Modern business requires a variety of papers—for letters to customers. 
for records, forms and legal documents, for inter-plant communica- 
tions. 

Hence the different grades of fine business papers made by Veenah. 
Some are stronger and more permanent. All are attractive in outward 
appearance. Each fits a definite business need. 

Ask your printer or lithographer to show you the Veenah line and to 
recommend the grades you should use. 

Write us for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for 


samples. 


I ? ¥ > py ) Me : 
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MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH paper company, NEENAH, WIS 
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Thas advertisement 11 neither an offer to sell mor a solscitation of offers to buy amy of there securines 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


362,588 Shares 
Washington Gas Light Company 


(DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 


Common Stock 


without par value 


Price $29.50 per share 


Copses of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, imluding 
the undersigned, only im Siates im which such underwritcr: ere qualified to act 4: 
dealers in securiives and in whack the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. W. C. row a & Co 

E. H. Rollins & Sons Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Hornblower & Weeks G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. ~ White, Weld & Co 


Blair & Co., Inc. H. M. Byllesby and Company 
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Portrait of an Alchemist 
.-. 1939 Version 





He works in metals... just as his pred- 
ecessors in the Middle Ages did. But 
here at Maliory, he’s no longer interested 
in the task of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold. His is an even higher 
purpose ...a greater gift. He has learned 
to give to copper, characteristics so price- 
less that they affect and enrich the lives 
of countless millions of people. 

The range of applications covered by Mallory Copper 
Alloys almost defies enumeration. Metals that have 
given new effectiveness and economy to resistance 
welding . .. metals with greater conductivity for 
current carrying parts ... these are just a few. 


If you have need of a metal with special electrical, 
thermal or physical characteristics you may be sure 
that Mallory can supply you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


MALLORY 


‘PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 








"Atlas Corporation | 


Dividend No. 12 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


| Notice HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend 75¢ per share for the 

| quarter ending August 31, 1939, has 

been declared on the 6% Preferred 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
September 1, 1939 to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 18, 1939 


18 
of 


| Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 28, 193 
____— a 











REDIPOINT 


REPRESENTS YOU 


BROWN & BIGELOW 







SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 








the Talcott business slumped off after 
the $570,000 high in 1936 to $447,000 in 
1937 and a deficit of $339,000 in 1938- 

the deficit largely because of unusually 
stringent write-offs. 

As the result of the dickering, Heller 
will act as the Talcott agent in Chicago 
and Talcott will act as the Heller agent 
in New York. 
time when the parleys will be resumed to 
factoring 
finance organization which will be some- 
what vast re- 
sources of Commercial Investment Trust 
and Commercial Credit. 


And there may come a 


produce a combined and 


closer in stature to the 


Many Profits Double 


Earnings of 365 large com- 
panies are twice what they were 


in first half of °38. 


INVESTORS ARE FINDING the financial re- 


ports pleasanter summer reading this 
year than last. Six months’ earnings 


comparisons with last year are much 
better than anticipated. 

Of course business was depressed last 
year, and consequently the wide percent- 
age gains should be appraised for what 
they are. That is why the National City 
Bank, in presenting the earnings record 


of a 


which it regulariy compiles, injected a 


large number of big companies 


note of caution. 

The bank finds that 365 companies 
collectively doubled their six months’ 
earnings this year over last, earning a net 
profit of $397,323,000 through June 30 
against $198,221,000 a year earlier. The 
gains extended over a broad front, en- 
compassing 25 of the 29 industries sur- 


veyed (see accompanying tabulation). 


Baking Earnings Stand Pat 
Three industries lost ground. They are 
non-ferrous metals (which suffered from 


an unsatisfactory price and demand 


situation); miscellaneous mining; and 


the petroleum industry (because of the 
narrow spread between crude and refined 
prices—see BW—Jun17°39,p34). Five 
companies in the baking industry en- 
joyed the distinction of collectively hold- 
ing their own at precisely the same level 
this last. In both six-month 
periods, these five companies earned a 
net profit of $8,891,000. 

Steel earnings were improved by the 


year 


as 


recovery in steel operations (which this 
week tapered off 1.3 points to 59.3% of 
capacity after topping the 60°% level late 
in July—the highest since last Novem- 
ber). But the wave of price-cutting, 
which hit the industry back in June 
(BW—Jun10°39,p17), narrowed _ profit 
margins somewhat. U. S. Steel turned 
its $6,300,000 deficit during the first half 
of last year into a $1,970,000 profit, 
while Bethlehem Steel, on a net income 
of $6,231,986, voted a 50¢ dividend on 
the common, the first in a year and a 
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The Earnings Record 

No. Net Profit 

of Industrial Half 

Cos Groups 1938 

5S Baking $8,891 § 

18 Food products 32,800 

12 Beverages 6,932 

16 Textiles and apparel D-1,140 

4 Shoes and leather 530 

7 Wood products D-845 TI) 1 

14 Paper products 2.645 

26 Chemicals, drugs, etc 12,801 

9 Petroleum products 20,367 1 

13 Stone, clay and glass 4,646 1 

32 «Iron and steel D-14,073 2 

8 Building equipment D-1,887 2 

16 Electrical equipment 18,989 2 

12 Hardware, tools, etc 1,390 
half. Thirty-one steel compani 


cluding U. S. Steel, transformed a s; 
770,000 deficit into a $21,507,000 
The automobile industry increa: 
output about during the first 
months, and General Motors trip 
profit, from $338.020.000 to $100.99 
reduced 


-~¢ 
vi 


while six independents 
combined net deficit some $910,000 
21 auto equipment manufacturers, | 
on the of the autor 
makers, converted a $2,069,000 


into a $6,269,000 profit. 


War Drive Aids Plane Makers 
Twenty-six chemical companies s 

a 76.5% gain in net profits, from $4 

801,000 to $75,530,000, while six air 

substant 


coat-tails 


and parts manufacturers, 
aided by the armaments race and 
consequent flock of aircraft o1 
showed net profits of $11,723,000, ag 
$8,725,000 last year. Nine railway eq 
ment builders able to 
&3,336,000 profit this year, as agai 
$109,000 loss last. Four companies in 
shoe and leather group suffered a $5 
000 loss last year but earned a $3,284.00 
profit this vear, after a near-record t 
out of shoes (BW- Jul22°39 p14) al 
firming in leather prices. In the build 
field, the sharp pickup in non-resident! 


were real 


construction and the even sharper pick 
in residential construction reflected the 
selves in a $2,404,000 net profit for eig 
building supply 
$1,887,000 net 
Many companies have not been k 
to share their better times with th 
stockholders. A checkup of divid 
declarations in July showed that twic 
increased their d 
Within the } 
several weeks, such companies as W 
inghouse Electric, Ingersoll Rand, 0 
Elevator, and the Louisville & Nash 
Railroad each increased their — stoch 
holders’ divvy. A New York Times s 
vey of total dividend declarations during 
July showed that 922 companies vo! 
$201,813,506 for the stockholders, w 
837 companies voted $190,228,957 a y 
earlier. 


agains! 


companies, 


loss last year. 


many companies 


dends as did a year ago 
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fact Staples Up 












































CONFUSION IN COMMODITY PRICES 


Rereeret Products Lag 
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Fresh Crises Expected, but Not War 


Arrival of annual crisis period finds Germany 
nervous, Britain firm, the Soviet Union maneuvering 


for a hard-and-fast pact. 


snp Lonpon, neutral 
observers that 
against war this summer are growing. 
But not against a fresh crisis during the 
next few weeks. Berlin, in fact, has 
developed a bad case of nerves during 
the last few days. London and Paris are 
relatively calm, but they expect almost 


BERLIN 
insist 


IN Born 
the betting odds 


anything. 

Though Danzig is admittedly not out 
of danger and Germany is heavily mobi- 
lized along the Polish frontier, Europe is 
devoting more attention this week to the 
Danube valley. Hitler needs a cheap vic- 
tory with the British 
temper what it is now, probably has a 
better chance of getting it in Hungary or 
guaranteed 


somewhere, and 


Yugoslavia, which are not 
by anyone. 

This speculation of the 
knowledge that Germany is already 
feverishly busy in Rumania and Bul- 
garia, helping native farmers to shift 
Germany needs 


grows out 


over to crops which 
badly and will guarantee to buy at high 
prices. Also, Rumania has oil which 
Germany must have in case of a crisis. 
If Hungary can be brought under the 
control of the Reich, it will be the most 
effective move Berlin has made to date 
to make the southeast blockade proof. 

This accounts for the sudden decision 
of the British and French to carry on 
joint naval maneuvers in Greek waters 
later this month while the Italian fleet 
(commanded by a German admiral) is 
parading its strength off the French and 
Spanish coasts. London and Paris can’t 
afford another Munich this summer, so 
they are matching every Axis move with 
a counter offensive. 
Soviets Reserve Their Secrets 

The military talks between the Brit- 
ish, French, and Russians, at Moscow, 
can't be taken seriously 
Kremlin officials are not likely to open 
up any important military secrets to the 


very yet. 


negotiators until there is a full-fledged 
alliance, though final 
negotiations for an alliance can’t be han- 
dled until there are military talks. 


presumably the 


Foreign military attachés, familiar with 
Soviet methods of doing business, expect 
the Russians will show their guests just 
enough of Russia’s military prowess to 


win their support for the kind of a com- 
plete alliance which Molotov, the Krem- 
lin’s No. 1 negotiator is demanding from 
a reluctant Mr. Chamberlain. On a simi- 
lar prestige-building occasion some years 
ago, the Soviets showed visiting French 








Tools in the News 


Tur scRAMBLE for machine tools is 
growing. In the last five weeks, 
British and French inquiries and 
orders in the United States have 
multiplied, and there is a new 
wave of Soviet buying in lines 
definitely for the armament indus- 
try. Japanese buying has been 
heavy for some time, but the in- 
dustry is divided on what to ex- 
pect during the six months’ inter- 
val until the Japanese-American 
trade agreement is abrogated. One 
group believed the Japanese will 
greatly increase their orders in 
case the President’s move is a fore- 
warning of some drastic action 
Tokyo. Presumably they 
would draw on their rapidly 
dwindling gold reserve to cover 
the costs, for no Nipponese orders 
are accepted in this country with- 
out an accompanying import li- 


against 
£ 


cense and foreign exchange permit 
to cover payment. Others believe 
that Japan has already laid in 
considerable reserves in 
lines and will simply revise their 
orders during the next few months 
to cover special needs. 

When the British foreign trade 
figures for the first half of the 
year were released, they showed 


that Britain was exporting ma- 
chine tools worth almost as much 
as those being imported; that 


Britain’s biggest foreign machine 
tool market so far this year has 
been the Soviet Union (about 47% 
of total exports, compared with be- 
tween 15% and 20% to empire 
markets). In spite of current ten- 
sions, Britain imported about half 
as many machine tools from Ger- 
many as from the United States. 


many 
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military observers their first pa 
jumping divisions, and plans 
heavy artillery behind enemy | 


May Try for Argentine Deal 
Rumors that 
again in Washington on the pro; 
trade 
the Argentine have not been de) 
prominent officials. Argentina is t 
important Latin American count 
Washington still lacks 
agreement. It is the country, 
Mexico, in which American bus 
having the roughest 


something is 


negotiate a new agreeme 


which 


going just 
Obstacles in the way of a trade 
ment are the United States antipa 
imports of Argentine beef pri 
against which an exaggerated ca 
built up, difficult 
working out duty concessions in o& 
on agricultural products, 
Argentina’s main exports. Foreign 
circles believe that the Argentine | 
would be but one of several imp: 
pacts which will be pushed this { 
fill in the gap of a possible loss of tra 
in Japan and in the European Axis 
Business is watching developmen: 


been and the 


whic! 


the Orient closely following th 
nouncement that Washington wil 


minate its present trade agreement 
Nippon six months from now (page 1: 
but expects no significant reactions 
several weeks. 


Te 

Ford Wins Again 
Buenos Arres (Business Week Bur 
—Argentina is learning from Henry | 
that there is more than one way to 
a cat. 

Last year, the Argentine bought ; 
more in the United States than it 
to “the Yankees.” The result, by 


end of the year, was a shortage of di 


exchange. 

The Argentine government, in 
midst of a wave of unfriendliness 
cause the United States continued 


ban imports of its corned beef, slapjx 
down quotas on United States autom 
bile imports and forced American « 
makers to take payment 
treasury notes bearing 24% interest a1 
payable in three yearly instalments « 
25%, 25% 
automobile people 
reluctantly. 
During the last few weeks, how: 
British freighters have been arri 
at Buenos Aires loaded, even to 
upper decks, with British-made F: 
cars. There is no restriction on 
amount of sterling exchange availa 


for imports from Britain, and the rat 


of exchange is more favorable than « 
the dollar. More than 500 British Fo 
have already arrived, and another 2.5 
are expected before the end of the y 
Ford has found a way to get around t 
need to tie up funds in 3-year Argent 





in Argentine 


, and 50%. The United States 
accepted the pla 
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» notes, and the Argentine govern 
. cheated out of the use of the 

_ for this length of time. 

\rventine officials, who did not bar- 
- a deal of this kind, find their 

tied for they must treat Ford 
other British exporter and the 


Br | embassy is standing behind the 
chrewd automobile manufacturer 100. 
Ford admits that costs of production in 


‘; British plant are higher than in the 
United States because volume is rela- 
tively small; that he is reluctant to take 
business away from American workmen 
who would otherwise turn out the cars 
at Detroit. But business is business. 


Germans Are Gloomy 


Bertin (Cable)—Public nervousness is 
spreading perceptibly through Berlin this 
week. Café talk is all of Der Tag. For 
once, the democracies are definitely in 
the lead on the “war of nerves.” The 
food of now famous King-Hall News 
Letters, from London, explaining that 
foreign powers had no desire to en- 
circle Germany, became so serious that 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels found it 
necessary to denounce them publicly 
over the radio. The regular radio broad- 
casts in German from France and Eng- 
land are also having an effect. And 
finally, the dramatic gestures of the 
democratic axis in showing its power 
and solidarity—the mass flights of Brit- 
sh planes over France, the joint naval 
maneuvers, and the obvious better 
morale in Britain—are quite widely dis- 
cussed in Germany now. This is proba- 
bly the reason that the public is more 
nervous this year than last as the sum- 
mer crisis period approaches. 


Arms before Homes 


The internal economic situation is an- 
other source of growing alarm. At the 
laving of the cornerstone of a 10,000 


dwelling project in Charlottenburg last 


veek, Dr. Ley, the Labor Minister, 
bluntly told the audience that the delay 

residential building which had been 
ecessary during the last few years be- 


» cause of the rush to build armaments 


must continue, in spite of reiterated 
promises that the public will not have to 
sacrifice personal comfort indefinitely for 
the Reich’s military program. 

To the building industry he added a 
significant warning that to keep up with 
even the minimum housing demands it 
vill be necessary drastically to rational- 
ize the whole industry so that houses 
vill more and more be made of stand- 
ardized parts which fewer workmen can 
assemble in a shorter time. 

While the government is sparing no 
effort to cheer investors, its latest dra- 

tie move made almost no impression. 
axes on speculative profits from secur- 

lealings have been suspended for two 
s, but a gloomy public paid more 
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Ice Cream Parlor 





One of the many new shops opening 
in Moscow, this sumptuous ice cream 
parlor on Gorky St. outswanks many 


an American one, gives striking evi- 


Soviet Style 





dence of the fact the Soviet Union 


recognizes the need for modern mer 


chandising, is copying capitalistic 


methods with no small success. 





attention to the newest report of the 


Institute for Business Research which 
predicted that the present slump in stock 
market prices would continue, and _per- 
haps be intensified, because industries 


France Will Buy 


French military 


British: munitions builder arrives from Paris. 


aircraft 


are being forced to unload their hold 
ings in order to obtain funds for cur 


rent expanding operations. In the past, 


they have been among the biggest oper 
ators on the Berlin Boerse, 


in Canada 


orders supplement 


More 


refugee industries come. Business leaders are cheerful. 


Ortrawa (Business Week Bureau) - Now 
it is France’s turn to come to Canada 
with war orders and plans for branch 
armament industries. After negotiations 
with Canadian industrialists, Eugene 
Schneider, head of Schneider-Creusot, 
arrived himself last week. While nothing 
is being divulged, it is understood the 
company, with the approval of the 
French government, is likely to establish 
branch factories here to provide sources 
of armament beyond the range of pos- 
sible enemy bombers. French aircraft 
manufacturers are also reported consid- 
ering manufacture in Canada. 
Meantime, an order said to involve 
about $15,000,000 for 150 bombers is 
being negotiated for the French govern- 
ment with National Steel Car Co. whose 
president, R. J. Magor, recently went to 
Europe. The contract is reported to be 
nearly ready for signature. National Steel 
Car is one of the six Canadian aircraft 


companies that pooled their interests 
in Canadian Associated Aircraft for man 
ufacturing planes for the British govern 
ment. France may place further orders 
in Canada and is discussing a $50,000, 
000 credit to cover contemplated busi 
ness. 


Ottawa’s Orders Go Abroad 


While orders from overseas are bring 
ing about expansion of Canadian air 
craft industry, there is dissatisfaction at 
the failure of the Canadian government 
to order extensively at home. Until a 
recent order for 27 training planes was 
placed with Fleet Aircraft no order had 
been placed by the government in this 
country for a year and a half. It has 
gone to Great Britain and the United 
States for its aircraft requirements 

Business with France may be stimu- 
lated through a revision of the Franco- 
Canadian trade treaty now being nego- 
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tiated. Ottawa is also seeking revision 
of the treaty with Italy with the special 
object of selling more Canadian fish 

Gordon Pew Fisheries Co., of Boston, 
will build a frozen fish plant in New 
Brunswick. A 200-ton shipment of ma- 
chinery for the new Bata shoe plant at 
Frankford, Ontario, few days 
ago from England and Czechoslovakia. 
At New Westminster, B. C., Pacific 
Veneer Ltd., backed by Austrian pro- 
moters, have recently started operations 
with 50 employees. In the town, 
Alaska Pine, Ltd., promoted by Czech 
interests, is starting operations shortly 
with 100 employees 

Several lines of Canadian 
continue to move up. With consumption 
in the United States gaining around 8% 
newsprint production is increasing. Rail- 
way freight traffic is higher. Life insur- 
ance records a gain. Chain stores in- 
creased sales in July. External trade con- 
tinues to expand. 


came a 


same 


industry 


Rex Benson interests of England, who 
built the oil pipe-line Iraq, are sur- 


veying the proposed pipe-line from Al- 
berta to the Great Lakes, a $30,000,000 
project, but no contracts have been nego- 
tiated. 

Considerable money is being spent by 
elevator companies in the West in re- 
storing long idle elevators to handle the 
anticipated 400,000,000 bu. wheat crop. 


Japs Bar Foreigners 


Military Secrets Protection 
Law is new means of penalizing 
foreign business in Japan. 


Tokyo (Business Week Bureau)— 
Adding another bead to the long string 


of restrictions on foreign business in 


Japan, the Japanese government is 
apparently preparing now to shut off 


foreign-controlled enterprises completely 
from membership official distribution 
and control agencies. 

The official stand is that foreign mem- 


bership in these agencies conflicts with 


articles II and XII of the Military 
Secrets Protection Law, since member- 
ship would allow aliens to acquire 


knowledge of stocks and consumption in 


various branches of the munitions in- 
dustry. 

The first foreign enterprise to see this 
applied is Imperial Oxygen 
subsidiary of L’Air 
concern. 


principle 
Co., Japanese 
Liquide, the French 

American oil firms Japan, 
various semi-official trade 
organizations, are being left completely 
in the dark reg stocks, demand, 
and supply and are not given access to 
import statistics. They are unable to 
make plans for the immediate future as 
not even the tank capacity available at 
is disclosed by organiza- 


chemical 
though 


admitted to 


arding 


a given time 
tion officials. 


Semi-official distribution agencies are 
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Fish Story 


Canadian Nationa 
Schneider 


When 


arrived in Quebec last 


Eugene 
week, | 
Car 
Ss buying nit 
from the D 


reporters he’d come to 
fish. But Europe’ 
more war materials 
ion now, and no one would { 
prised to see Mr. Sch neider— 


France’s 


most famous mu 
making firm—take time out | 
fishing to talk business. Mr. 8 


der was greeted at the dock: in Q 
bec by J. A. Simard, 
Marine Industries, Ltd 
with Schneider-( 


has been negotiating for thee 


pres ile 
ey ENG 
firm whom 


ten months. 








now trying keep alien business 
at a distance from the consum: 
they won't be able to trace th 


ment and allotment of goods. Incid 
ly, these native middlemen pocket 
share of the profit 
Foreign auditing 
which once had a full-time job ins 
ing the books of the foreign-fir 
electric power firms, have recently 
themselves barred by military s 
regulations. Since the establishm« 
the official power trust early this year, 
spection of the equipment on whi 
secured is no 


bureaus in J 


foreign loans were 
allowed. 
And now, 
let licenses to Japanese 
unable to « 


foreign patentees who 
manufa 
on a royalty basis are 
production and 
of the slightest military 
Patent litigation and 


sales reports if 
significan 
involved. 
suits are hopeless as witnesses ma 
fuse to testify in court if the unl 
production is concerned with an a 
or process of military value. 
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Pickets 

Suir HAS BEEN FILeD IN Cricaco by an 
employer and a group of his employees 
to halt what is called “stranger picket- 
ng” of three bakeries there. Already the 
Illinois Supreme Court has ruled that 
this “stranger picketing”; i.e., picketing 
of a business place by non-employees, is 
unlawful. 

Probably no other aspect of labor rela- 
tions is so puzzling and so irritating to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public as this 
business of having outsiders interfere 
with the trade of a business concern that 
actually is having no labor trouble, and 
that sometimes is already organized and 


S doing business with a union other than 


the one that sponsors the picketing. 

The fact is that much of the picket- 
ing that clutters up the streets means 
little, even to the picketers themselves. 
\s individuals, they may often be justly 
accused of having little or no interest 
in the particular issue or establishment 
To them it all is a 
themselves, to be a 


that is involved 
chance to exhibit 
nuisance to others, especially a public 
nuisance, and if they are lucky, a chance 
for a martyr’s crown. And, if the indi- 
vidual happens to be a well-fed “deb,” 
the glory is all the greater. She can thus 
dramatize her 
incidentally herself—and make a picture 
in the papers. 

This is just 
hibitionism that once a 
popular vogue and public nuisance. To 
get a mention or a picture in the papers 
or the news-reel what- 
ever; to speak a word—however inane— 
into a microphone; even to parade one’s 
personal grief or dramatize a_bereave- 
ment, under the stage direction of a news 


““ . ” 
social awareness —and 


one phase of the ex- 


has become at 


for any reason 


photographer—to achieve any of these 
seems to be a high ambition of many. 
In splendid contrast to it all was the 
dignity and self-respect of the nerve- 
worn wife of the Squalus’ commander, 
who warned her husband, even as she 
him back to land and life, 
against the hovering camera men avid 
for the couple to “put on an act.” That 
yen for personal exhibition, the dominat- 
ing urge to put on a public show, never 


received 


is a mark of quality—even when it crops 
out in high places. 

All this is written in no futile hope 
that anything can be done about it. 
Human nature is human nature; and 
that’s that. It is written merely to re- 
mind who invoke exhibitionist 
methods that they may well be doing 
their causes more harm than good. The 
fact is that the public is not favorably 
mpressed. However willing an individual 
may be to go in for a little exhibitionism 


those 


on his own account, he despises it and 
discounts it when practiced by others. 
And so, the welfare of the cause ts sacri 
ficed to the satisfaction of the ego. Right 
now, the public, for the most part, is far 
more impatient of the than 
sympathetic toward the grievances of 
the picketers; it is far more resentful of 
their interference than it is impressed 
by their cause. And when any instru- 
ment of influence reaches that 


nuisance 


stage, it 
is time to appraise it critically—not with 
respect to the but 
wholly with an eye to its reaction upon 
those in whose interest it is ostensibly 
invoked 


interests of others, 


To Learn How 


Nor Lone aco I walked with its president 
through a Cleveland industrial plant of 
national repute. Frequently he stopped 
to chat informally with men at work; 
just as frequently they spoke to him first 
in equally informal style. A few 
ago the plant was in the news because 


years 


of labor troubles; now its men are com- 
pletely organized. 

I asked my host how it all had worked 
He thought a before he 
answered. 

“On the whole, pretty well,” he said. 
“There’s a much better feeling, I think. 
Most of those men I’ve been talking to 
are shop stewards or have served on 


out. minute 


grievance and other committees. We've 
come to know other better, and 
understanding has bred a greater confi- 
dence on the part of both.” 

Then he added a very significant re- 
mark. “We still have lots of problems 
to work ouf and most of the burden of 
solving them will fall on management. 
It’s all so new; I imagine it will be five 
or probably ten years before we really 
learn how to work effectively with each 
other.” 

Whether his estimate of time be inade- 
quate or ample, the important point is 
his recognition that there is a problem of 
New atti- 
must be 


each 


“learning to work together.” 
tudes and 
developed and while most of the burden 
may fall, as he says, on management, 
some of it lies at the door of the*labor 
organization. And this indicates a need 
for labor leadership that will recognize 
the importance of “learning to work to- 
gether” as well as of putting up a good 
fight when a fight is in order. Until 
recently the emphasis in labor leadership 
has been a bit on the fighting side; from 
now on the working man may well get 
more out of his organization if it leans 
more toward “learning to work together.” 
Many employers will be found ready and 
willing to work together with labor, once 
they both learn how to do it. W.T.C. 
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Are You a sales 

executive whose 

future depends on 

NEW IDEAS? 

Ideas that keep you 

ahead of competi- 

tion? Ideas that 

better your own sales record 
year after year? 

Then investigate commercial 
sound motion pictures. Learn 
how to present your complete 
sales story with new facts and 
demonstrations like you've 
never given prospects before! 
An interesting, 36-page book- 
let, SHOW MANSHIP, tells how. 
For your copy, write the makers 
of the projectors leading busi- 
ness film users prefer—depend- 
able FILMOSOUNDS! Bell & 
Howell Company, 1816 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; London, Est. 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL 





CLEAN, FRESH AIR 
All Year ‘Round 











| Think of it! At the touch of a switch, this Carrier 








Room Ventilator banishes stuffiness and “dead” 

stale air completely ——brings in clean filtered out 

side air—in any desired amount. Furthermore, it 

shuts out street noise, and, because it filters al! 

the air all the time, it removes dirt, aggravating 

pollen. Quickly installed in regular or casement 
windows 

e choice of fin- 

4 arrier ishes. Mail 

the coupon 
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Air Conditioning 





Cerrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y., Desk 211 
“Weather Mokers to the World” 
in Conada—Box 1050, Stetion C, Toronto 
Tell me more cbout the new Corrier Room 
Ventilotor— without obligation, of course 
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Independents in Chains 


‘Tas Covorapo Supreme Covrr has decided that Take the Pennsylvania chain tax as a case in poip; 
the state’s chain store tax should be collected from the When the Keystone State enacted a $500 tay ty 
Gamble-Skogmo auto accessory stores. It holds that, years ago the chain stores in its bailiwick closed }yp. 
although these stores are independently owned, they dreds of outlets and opened big supermarkets to light, 
constitute a chain within the meaning of the law their tax bill. The result was a reduction in they 
because of their common store fronts and the common operating costs, improved efficiency, lower prices, and 
direction of their merchandising activities by the tougher competition for the independents. Take th 
wholesale supplier. Robinson-Patman law for another case. Forbidden ty 
Hard on that decision, Colorado’s attorney-general collect any brokerage commissions or to receive ad- 
has held that the state’s automobile dealers who hold vertising allowances and quantity discounts on the old 
franchises for handling individual makes of cars and scale, the big distributors have cut down on the amount 
service station operators who are under contract to of business done with suppliers who sell to both big and 
distribute individual brands of gasoline are also little buyers. Nowadays they buy as much as they 
“chains.” Tax bills have already been mailed to motor can on a net price basis from those suppliers who cater 
manufacturers in Detroit and to nationally known oil only to big buyers and who consequently do not ry 
marketers. And, following Colorado’s lead, the attor- the risk of discriminating against the dozen-lot cus- 
ney-general of Texas has ruled that Firestone Tire & tomer. Net result is that the chains are getting th 
Rubber Co. must pay the Texas chain store tax on bulk of their goods just as cheap or cheaper today and 
dealers who operate under the Firestone budget plan. are building up private brand lines at the expense of 
Obviously the United States Supreme Court will have the independents. 
some words to say on such applications of existing 
chain tax laws. However, what the Court may say is | See reliance on such legislative protection 
not as important as it may seem. What is important diverts the independent’s attention and energies fr 
is the evident intention of the states to administer to his real competitive opportunities. The Federal Trad 
voluntary chains the same medicine that the corporate Commission’s chain store inquiry made it clear ¢! 
chains have been forced to swallow for the last decade. the big distributors are—or were—wide open to suc 
Where there is such a will, you may be sure that the cessful challenge on several counts. Many of the 
fertile legislative mind will find a legal way for it. are teo big for their own good and are loaded dows 
And that way must lead right fnto the pockets of the with overhead; in any trade war the independent car 
independent tradesmen who fought to put the chain make a couple of turns while they are thinking it over 
store taxes on the state statute books, for the majority The independent has the confidence of his community 
of them in such important fields as food, gasoline, auto and of the suppliers with whom he has done busines 
accessories, and tires are members of a group selling for years. He owns his own store, hence the labor 
organization or operate under a group plan. problem is of, less importance to him. He has service 
Thus Colorado has opened once again a familiar and credit and delivery and convenience to sell. And 
chapter in the history of legislative regulation of group he has the means of effective cooperation in the “‘volun- 
competition—the chapter that shows how there is an taries and cooperative groups.” These are assets that, 
inevitable backlash to such regulation and how legal more and more obviously, should not be left to legis 


trade barriers, designed to protect some sectional or lative protection. 





occupational position, may accomplish nothing more 
in the end than to add unneccessarily to the cost of Published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 3% 
. West 42nd St., New York City. Tel. MEdallion 3-0700. Night Te! 
MEdallion 3-0733. Price 20¢. Subscription: $5.00 a year, U. 5. A, 
possessions, and Canada. Other foreign, $7.50. Cable code Megra 


doing business and to invite further regulation by 
meddlesome and bureaucratic units of government. 





be Is ON THE Basis of this chapter that independ nt Willard Chevalier Ralph Smith Paul Montgomen 
commentators have accepted the risks of questioning —Pyblisher Editor Maenaatt 


» legislative measures for which the independent 7 
the legi E . : P Managing Editor, Louis Engel - Economist, J. A. Livingston + Foreign, John F. Chapmat 
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